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A JAPANESE FATHER 

The pipe-stem seller used to make his round with 
two large boxes suspended from a bamboo pole 
balanced upon his shoulder : one box containing stems 
of various diameters, lengths, and colours, together 
with tools for fitting them into metal pipes ; and the 
other box containing a baby, — his own baby. Some- 
times I saw it peeping over the edge of the box, and 
smiling at the passer-by ; sometimes I saw it lying, 
well wrapped up and fast asleep, in the bottom of the 
box ; sometimes I saw it playing with toys. Many 
people, I was told, used to give it toys. One of the 
toys bore a c^ous resemblance to a n^prtuaiy tablet 
(that) ; and this I always observed in the box, whether 
the child were asleep or awake. 

The other day I discovered that the pipe-stem 
seller had abandoned his bamboo pole and suspended 
box. He was coming up the street with.a little hand- 
cart just big enough to hold his wares and his baby, 
and evidently built for that purpose in two compart- 
ments. Perhaps the baby had become too heavy for 
the more primitive method of conveyance. Above 
the cart fluttered a small flag, bearing in cursive 
characters the legend Kiseru^rao kae (‘‘pipe-stems 

I 
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exchanged”), and a brief petition for ‘‘honourable 
help,” 0-tasuke wo negaimasu. The child seemed 
well and happy ; and I again saw the tablet- 
shaped object which had so often attracted my notice 
before. It was now fastened upright to a high box in 
the cart facing the infantas bed. As I watched the 
cart approaching, I suddenly felt convinced that the 
tablet was really an that ; the sun shone full upon it, 
and there was no mistaking the conventional Budd- 
hist text. This aroused my curiosity ; and I asked 
Manyemon to tell the pipe-stem seller that we had a 
number of pipes needing fresh stems, — which was 
true. Presently the cartlet drew up at our gate, and 
I went to look at it. 

This child was not afraid, even of a foreign face, — 
a pretty boy. He lisped and laughed and held out 
his arms, being evidently used to petting ; and while 
playing with him I looked closely at the tablet. It 
bore a woman’s kaimyo^ or name given to her after 
death ; and Manyemon translated the Chinese char- 
acters for me : Revered and of good rank in the 
Mansion of Excellence, the thirty-first day of the 
third month of the twenty - eighth year of Meiji.^ 
Meantime a servant had fetched the pipes which 
needed new stems ; and I glanced at the face of 
a man past middle age, with those worn, sym- 
pathetic lines about the mouth, dry beds of old 
smiles, which give to so many Japanese faces an 
indescribable expression of resigned gentleness. 
Presently Manyemon began to ask questions ; and 
when Manyemon asks questions, not to reply is 
^ I.e, March 31, 1895. 
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possible for the wicked only. Sometimes behind 
that dear innocent old head I think I see the dawning 
of an aureole, — the aureole of the Bosatsu.^ The pipe- 
stem seller answered by telling his story. Two 
months after the birth of their little boy his wife had 
died. In the last hour of her illness she had said : 

From what time I die till three full years be past 
I pray you to leave the child always united with the 
Shadow of me : never let him be separated from my 
thaiy so that I may continue to care for him and to 
nurse him — since thou knowest that he should have 
the breast for three years. This, my last asking, I 
entreat thee. Do not forget.’’ CBut the mother being 
dead, the father could not labour as he had been 
wont to do, and also take care of so young a child, 
requiring continual attention both night and day ; 
and he was too poor to hire a nurse. So he took to 
selling pipe -stems, as he could thus make a little 
money without leaving the child even for a minute 
alone. He could not afford to buy milk ; but he 
had fed the boy for more than a year with gruel and 
sweet syrup, both made from rice^ 

I said the child looked very strong, and none the 
worse for lack of milk, 

‘‘That,” declared Manyemon, in a tone of con- 
viction bordering on reproof, “is because the dead 
mother nurses him. How should he want for milk?” 

And the boy laughed softly, as if conscious of a 
ghostly caress. 

Lafcadio Hearn. 

* Buddha. 


[By permission of the Houghton Mifflin Co.] 
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2. AN ITALIAN HEROINE 

That second time they hunted me 
From hill to plain, from shore to sea, 

And Austria, hounding far and wide 
Her blood-hounds through the country-side, 
Breathed hot and instant on my trace, — 

I made six days a hiding-place 

Of that dry green old aqueduct 

Where I and Charles, when boys, have plucked 

The fire-flies from the roof above, 

Bright creeping through the moss they love : 
How long it seems since Charles was lost I 
Six days the soldiers crossed and crossed 
The country in my very sight ; 

And when that peril ceased at night, 

The sky broke out in red dismay 
With signal fires j well, there I lay 
Close covered o’er in my recess. 

Up to the neck in ferns and cress, 

Thinking on Metternich our friend. 

And Charles’s miserable end, 

And much beside, two days ; the third, 

Hunger o’ercame me when I heard 
The peasants from the village go 
To work among the maize ; you know, 

With us in Lombardy, they bring 
Provisions packed on mules, a string 
With little bells that cheer their task, 

And casks, and boughs on every cask 
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To keep the sun’s heat from the wine ; 
These I let pass in jingling line, 

And, close on them, dear noisy crew, 

The peasants from the village, too ; 

For at the very rear would troop 
Their wives and sisters in a group 
To help, I knew. When these had passed, 
I threw my glove to strike the last, 

Taking the chance : she did not start, 

Much less cry out, but stooped apart. 

One instant rapidly glanced round. 

And saw me beckon from the ground. 

A wild bush grows and hides my crypt ; 
She picked my glove up while she stripped 
A branch off, then rejoined the rest 
With that ; my glove lay in her breast. 
Then I drew breath ; they disappeared : 

It was for Italy I feared. 


An hour, and she returned alone 
Exactly where the glove was thrown. 
Meanwhile came many thoughts : on me 
Rested the hopes of Italy. 

I had devised a certain tale 

Which, when ’twas told her, could not fail 

Persuade a peasant of its truth ; 

I meant to call a freak of youth 
This hiding, and give hopes of pay, 

And no temptation to betray. 

But when I saw that woman’s face. 

Its calm simplicity of grace, 
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Our Italy’s own attitude 

In which she walked thus far, and stood, 

Planting each naked foot so firm, 

To crush the snake and spare the worm — 

At first sight of her eyes, I said — 

‘‘lam that man upon whose head 
They fix the price, because I hate 
The Austrians over us : the State 
Will give you gold — oh, gold so much I 
If you betray me to their clutch. 

And be your death for ought I know. 

If once they find you saved their foe. 

Now, you must bring me food and drink, 
And also paper, pen, and ink. 

And carry safe what I shall write 
To Padua, which you’ll reach at night 
Before the duomo shuts ; go in, 

And wait till Tenebrae begin ; 

Walk to the third confessional. 

Between the pillar and the wall. 

And kneeling whisper, ^Whence comes peace 
Say it a second time, then cease ; 

And if the voice inside returns, 

‘ From Christ and Freedom; what concerns 
The cause of Peace — for answer, slip 
My letter where you placed your lip ; 

Then come back happy we have done 
Our mother service — I, the son. 

As you the daughter of our land ! ” 


Three mornings more, she took her stand 
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In the same place, with the same eyes : 

I was no surer of sunrise 
Than of her coming. We conferred 
Of her own prospects, and I heard 
She had a lover — stout and tall. 

She said, then let her eyelids fall. 

He could do much ” — as if some doubt 
Entered her heart, — then, passing out, 

‘‘ She could not speak for others, who 
Had other thoughts ; herself she knew ” : 
And so she brought me drink and food. 
After four days, the scouts pursued 
Another path ; at last arrived 
The help my Paduan friends contrived 
To furnish me : she brought the news. 
For the first time I could not choose 
But kiss her hand, and lay my own 
Upon her head — ‘‘ This faith was shown 
To Italy, our mother ; she 
Uses my hand and blesses thee.” 

She followed down to the sea-shore ; 

I left and never saw her more. 


How very long since I have thought 
Concerning — much less wished for— aught 
Beside the good of Italy, 

For which I live and mean to die 1 
I never was in love ; and since 
Charles proved false, what shall now convince 
My inmost heart I have a friend? 

However, if I pleased to spend 
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Real wishes on myself — say, three — 

I know at least what one should be. 

• • « • • 

I think, then, I should wish to stand 
This evening in that dear, lost land, 

Over the sea the thousand miles, 

And know if yet that woman smiles 
With the calm smile ; some little farm 
She lives in there, no doubt : what harm 
If I sat on the door-side bench. 

And, while her spindle made a trench 
Fantastically in the dust. 

Inquired of all her fortunes — just 
Her children’s ages and their names, 

And what may be the husband’s aims 
For each of them. I’d talk this out, 

And sit there, for an hour about, 

Then kiss her hand once more, and lay 
Mine on her head, and go my way. 

So much for idle wishing — how 
It steals the time I To business now. 

Robert Browning. 


3. AN ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA 

You know that these great snow- ranges which 
tower up to the west of us are, farther south, of great 
breadth, and that none have yet forced their way 
from the country of the Ovens and the Mitta Mitta 
through here to Gipp’s-land. 
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The settlers who have just taken up that country, 
trying to penetrate to the eastward here towards us, 
find themselves stopped by a mighty granite wall. 
Any adventurous men, who may top that barrier, see 
nothing before them but range beyond range of snow 
Alps, intersected by precipitous cliffs and frightful 
chasms. 

This westward range is called the Bougongs. 
The blacks during summer are in the habit of coming 
thus far to collect and feed on the great grey moths 
(Bougongs) which are found on the rocks. They used to 
report that a fine available country lies to the east em- 
bosomed in mountains, rendered fertile by perpetual 
snow-fed streams. This is the more credible, as it is 
evident that between the Bougong range on the west 
and the Warragong range on the extreme east, towards 
us, there is a breadth of at least eighty miles. 

There lived a few years ago, not very far from the 
Ovens River, a curious character, by name John 
Sampson. He had been educated at one of the great 
English universities, and was a good scholar, though 
he had been forced to leave the university, and, as 
report went, England too, for some great irregularity. 

He had money, and a share in his brother-in-law’s 
station, although he never stayed there many months 
in the year. He was always away at some mischief 
or another. No horse-race or prize-fight could go on 
without him, and he himself never left one of these 
last-mentioned gatherings without finding some one 
to try conclusions with him. Beside this, he was a 
great writer and singer of comic songs, and a con- 
summate horseman. 
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One fine day he came back to his brother’s station 
in serious trouble. Whether he had mistaken another 
man’s horse for his own or not, I cannot say ; but, at 
all events, he announced that a warrant was out 
against him for horse-stealing, and that he must go 
into hiding. So he took up his quarters at a little 
hut of his brother-in-law’s, on the ranges, inhabited 
only by a stock-keeper and a black boy, and kept a 
native girl in pay to watch down the glen for the 
police. 

One morning she came running into the hut^ 
breathless, to say that a lieutenant and three troopers 
were riding towards the hut. Jack had just time to 
saddle and mount his horse before the police caught 
sight of him, and started after him at full speed. 

They hunted him into a narrow glen ; a single 
cattle track, not a foot broad, led on between a 
swollen rocky creek, utterly impassable by horse or 
man, and a lofty precipice of loose broken slate, on 
which one would have thought a goat could not have 
found a footing. The young police lieutenant had 
done his work well, and sent a trooper round to head 
him, so that Jack found himself between the devil and 
the deep sea. A tall armed trooper stood in front of 
him, behind was the lieutenant, on the right the 
creek, and on the left the precipice. 

They called out to him to surrender ; but, giving 
one look before and behind,- and seeing escape was 
hopeless, he hesitated not a moment, but put his 
horse at the cliff, and clambered up, rolling down 
tons of loose slate in his course. The lieutenant shut 
his eyes, expecting to see horse and man roll down 
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into the creek, and only opened them in time to see 
Jack stand for a moment on the summit against the 
sky, and then vanish. 

He disappeared over tHe top of the cliff, and so he 
was lost to the ken of white men for the space of four 
years. His sister and brother-in-law mourned for 
him as dead, and mourned sincerely, for they and all 
who knew him liked him well. But at the end of 
that time, on a wild winter’s night, he came back to 
them, dressed in opossum skins, with scarce a vestige 
of European clothing about him. His beard had 
grown down over his chest, and he had nearly for- 
gotten his mother tongue, but, when speech came to 
him again, he told them a strange story. 

It was winter time when he rode away. All the 
table-lands were deep with snow ; and, when he had 
escaped the policemen, he had crossed the first of the 
great ridges on the same night. He camped in the 
valley he had found on the other side ; and, having 
his gun and some ammunition with him, he fared 
well. 

He was beyond the country which had ever been 
trodden by white men, and now, for the mere sake of 
adventure, he determined to go farther still, and see 
if he could cross the great White Mountains, which 
had hitherto been considered an insurmountable 
barrier. 

For two days he rode over a high table-land, deep 
in snow. Here and there, in a shallow sheltered 
valley, he would find just grass enough to keep his 
horse alive, but nothing for himself. On the third 
night he saw before him another snow-ridge, too far 
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off to reach without rest, and, tethering his horse in 
a little crevice, between the rocks, he prepared to 
walk to and fro all night, to keep off the deadly snow 
sleepiness that he felt coming over him. ‘‘Let me 
but see what is beyond that next ridge, he said, 
“and I will lie down and die.” 

And now, as the stillness of the night came on, 
and the Southern Cross began to twinkle brilliantly 
above the blinding snow, he was startled once more 
by a sound which had fallen on his ear several times 
during his toilsome afternoon journey : a sound as of 
a sudden explosion, mingled, strangely too, with the 
splintering of broken glass. At first he thought it 
was merely the booming in his ears, or the rupture of 
some vessel in his bursting head. Or was it fancy? 
No ; there it was again, clearer than before. That 
was no noise in his head, for the patient horse turned 
and looked toward the place where the sound came 
from. Thunder? The air was clear and frosty, and 
not a cloud stained the sky. There was some mystery 
beyond that snow-ridge worth living to see. 

He lived to see it. For, an hour after daybreak 
next morning, he, leading his horse, stumbled over 
the snow-covered rocks that bounded his view, and, 
when he reached the top, there burst on his sight a 
scene that made him throw up his arms and shout 
aloud. 

Before him, pinnacle after pinnacle, towered up a 
mighty Alp, blazing in the morning sun. Down 
through a black rift on its side, wound a gleaming 
glacier, which hurled its shattered ice crystals over a 
dark cliff, into the deep profound blue of a lake, 
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which stretched north and south, studded with green 
woody islets, almost as far as the eye could see. 
Toward the mountain the lake looked deep and 
gloomy, but, on the other side, showed many a 
pleasant yellow, shallow, and sandy bay, while 
between him and the lake lay a mile or so of park- 
like meadowland, in the full verdure of winter. As 
he looked, a vast dislocated mass of ice fell crashing 
from the glacier into the lake, and solved at once the 
mystery of the noises he had heard the night before. 

He descended into the happy valley, and found a 
small tribe of friendly blacks, who had never before 
seen the face of white man, and who supposed him 
to be one of their own tribe, dead long ago, who had 
come back to them, renovated and beautified, from 
the other world. ' With these he lived a pleasant 
slothful life, while four years went on, forgetting all 
the outside world, till his horse was dead, his gun 
rusted and thrown aside, and his European clothes 
long since replaced by the skin of the opossum and 
the koala. He had forgotten his own tongue, and 
had given up all thoughts of crossing again the 
desolate barriers of snow which divided him from 
civilisation, when a slight incident brought back old 
associations to his mind, and roused him from sleep. 

In some hunting excursion he got a slight scratch, 
and, searching for some linen to tie it up, found in 
his bundle an old waistcoat, which he had worn when 
he came into the valley. In the lining, while tearing 
it up, he found a crumpled paper, a note from his 
sister, written years before, full of sisterly kindness 
and tenderness. He read it again and again before 
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he lay down, and the next morning, collecting such 
small stock of provisions as he could, he started on 
the homeward track, and after incredible hardships 
reached his station. 

His brother-in-law tried in vain with a strong 
party to reach the lake, but never succeeded. What 
mountain it was he discovered, or what river is fed 
by the lake he lived on, no man knows to this day. 
Some say he went mad, and lived in the ranges all 
the time, and that was all a mere madman’s fancy. 
But, whether he was mad or not then, he is sane 
enough now, and has married a wife, and settled 
down to be one of the most thriving men in that part 
of the country. 

Henry Kingsley. 


4. THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 

Day by day the vessel grew. 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view I 
And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 

Till after many a week, at length. 

Wonderful for form and strength. 

Sublime in its enormous bulk. 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk I 

And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 

Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
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Caldron that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the master and his men : — 


Build me straight, O worthy master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel. 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle I ” 


With oaken brace and copper band. 

Lay the rudder on the sand. 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the land, 
And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast I 
And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

With robes of white that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old. 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the master’s daughter I 
On many a dreary and misty night 
Twill be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
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Speeding along through the rain and the dark. 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel in its flight 
By a path none other knows aright 
Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 

Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast I 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

They fell*— those lordly pines ! 

Those grand, majestic pines I 
’Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall. 

To be shorn of their streaming hair 
And, naked and bare. 

To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them for evermore 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 
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And at the mast head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless. 

In foreign harbours shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land. 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless. 

H, W. Longfellow. 


s. COUSIN MARY 

The perfect unrestraint of her attitudes, and the 
exquisite symmetry of her form, would have rendered 
her an invaluable study for a painter. Her daily 
doings would have formed a series of pictures. I 
have seen her scudding through a shallow rivulet, 
with her petticoats caught up just a little above the 
ankle, like a young Diana, and a bounding, skimming, 
enjoying motion, as if native to the element, which 
might have become a Naiad. I have seen her on the 
topmost round of a ladder, with one foot on the roof 
of a house, flinging down the grapes that no one else 
had nerve enough to reach, laughing, and garlanded 
and crowned with vine leaves, like a Bacchante. But 
the prettiest combination of circumstances under 
which I ever saw her was driving a donkey-cart up a 
hill one sunny, windy day in September. It was a 
gay party of young women, some walking, some in 
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open carriages of different descriptions, bent to see a 
celebrated prospect from a hill ‘called the Ridges. 
The ascent was by a steep, narrow lane, cut deeply 
between sand-banks, crowned with high, feathery 
hedges. The road and its picturesque banks lay 
bathed in the golden sunshine, whilst the autumnal 
sky, intensely blue, appeared at the top as through 
an arch. The hill was so steep that we had all dis- 
mounted, and left our different vehicles in charge of 
the servants below ; but Mary, to whom as incom- 
parably the best charioteer, the conduct of a certain 
nondescript machine, a sort of donkey-curricle, had 
fallen, determined to drive a delicate little girl, who 
was afraid of the walk, to the top of the eminence. 
She jumped out for the purpose, and we followed, 
watching and idmiring her as she won her way up 
the hill ; now tugging at the donkeys in front, with 
her bright face towards them and us, and springing 
along backwards, now pushing the chaise from 
behind, now running by the side of her steeds, 
patting and caressing them, now soothing the half- 
frightened child, now laughing, nodding, and shaking 
her little whip at us — darting about like some winged 
creature— till at last she stopped at the top of the 
ascent, and stood for a moment on the summit, her 
straw bonnet blown back, and held on only by the 
strings ; her brown hair playing on the wind in long 
natural ringlets ; her complexion becoming every 
moment more splendid from exertion, redder and 
whiter ; her eyes and her smile brightening and 
dimpling; her figure in its simple white gown, 
strongly relieved by the deep blue sky, and her whole 
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form seeming to dilate before our eyes. There she 
stood under the arch formed by two meeting elms, 
a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect goddess of youth and 
joy. The Ridges are very fine things altogether, 
especially the part to which we were bound, a turfy, 
breezy spot, sinking down abruptly like a rock into a 
wild foreground of heath and forest, with a magnificent 
command of distant objects ; but we saw nothing that 
day like the figure on the top of the hill. 

Mary Russell Mitford. 


6. TO HELEN 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand I 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land ! 


Edgar Allan Poe. 
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7. SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 

She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress. 

Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 

How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent ; 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 

Lord Byron. 


8. LABOUR 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacred- 
ness, in Work. Were he never so benighted, forget- 
ful of his high calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works : in Idleness alone 
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is there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mam- 
monish, mean, is in communication with Nature ; the 
real desire to get Work done will itself lead one more 
an4 more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and 
regulations, which are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is : Know thy work 
and do it. Know thyself : long enough has that 
poor self of thine tormented thee ; thou wilt never get 
to know it, I believe I Think it not thy business, 
this of knowing thyself ; thou art an unknowable 
individual : know what thou canst work at ; and work 
at*it, like a Hercules ! That will be thy better plan. 

It has been written, ‘‘an endless significance lies 
in Work a man perfects himself by working. Foul 
jungles are cleared away, fair seedfields rise instead, 
and stately cities ; and withal the man himself first 
ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert 
thereby. Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of 
Labour, the whole soul of a man is composed into a 
kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to 
work I Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indigna- 
tion, Despair itself, all these like helldogs lie be- 
leaguering the soul of the poor dayworker, as of 
every man : but he bends himself with free valour 
against his task, and all these are stilled, all these 
shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man 
is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour in him, 
is it not as purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt 
up, and of sour smoke itself there is made bright 
blessed flame I 

.•••••• 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask 
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no other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose ; 
he has found it, and will follow it 1 How, as a free- 
flowing channel, dug and torn by noble force through 
the sour mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever- 
deepening river there, it runs and flows ; — draining-off 
the sour festering water, gradually from the root of the 
remotest grass-blade ; making, instead of pestilential 
swamp, a green fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing 
stream. How blessed for the meadow itself, let the 
stream and its value be gre^t or small I Labour is 
Life : from the inmost heart of the Worker rises his 
god -given Force, the sacred celestial Life -essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God ; from his inmost 
heart awakens him to all nobleness, — to all knowledge, 
self-knowledge ” and much else, so soon as Work 
fitly begins. Knowledge ? The knowledge that will 
hold good in working, cleave thou to that ; for Nature 
herself accredits that, says Yea to that. Properly 
thou hast no other knowledge but what thou hast 
got by working : the rest is yet all a hypothesis of 
knowledge ; a thing to be argued of in schools, a 
thing floating in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, 
till we try it and fix it. ‘‘Doubt, of whatever kind, 
can be ended by Action alone.” 

All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble ; work is 
alone noble : be that here said and asserted once 
more. And in like manner too, all dignity is painful ; 
a life of ease is not for any man, nor for any god. 
The life of all gods figures itself to us as ^ Sublime 
Sadness, — earnestness of Infinite Battle against 
Infinite Labour. Our highest religion is named the 
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Worship of Sorrow/* For the son of man there is 
no noble crown, well worn or even ill worn, but a 
crown of thorns ! — These things, in spoken words, or 
still better, in felt instincts alive in every heart, were 
once well known. 

The only happiness a brave man ever troubled 
himself with asking much about was, happiness 
enough to get his work done. Not I can’t eat I ” but 
‘‘ I can’t work ! ” that was the burden of all wise com- 
plaining among men. It is, after all, the one unhappi- 
ness of a man. That he cannot work ; that he cannot 
get his destiny as a man fulfilled. Behold, the day is 
passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly over ; 
and the night cometh, wherein no man can work. The 
night once come, our happiness, our unhappiness, — it 
is all abolished ; vanished, clean gone ; a thing that 
has been : not of the slightest consequence whether 
we were happy as the fattest pig of Epicurus, or 
unhappy as Job with potsherds, as musical Byron 
with Giaours and sensibilities of the heart ; as the 
unmusical Meat-Jack with hard labour and rust I But 
our work, — behold, that is not abolished, that has not 
vanished : our work, behold, it remains, or the want 
of it remains ; — for endless Times and Eternities, 
remains ; and that is now the sole question with us 
for evermore I Brief brawling Day, with its noisy 
phantasms, its poor paper-crowns tinsel-gilt, is gone ; 
and divine everlasting Night, with her star-diadems, 
with her silences and her veracities, is come I What 
hast thou done, and how? Happiness, unhappiness : 
all that was but the wages thou hadst ; thou hast 
spent all that, in sustaining thyself hitherward ; not 
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a coin of it remains with thee, it is all spent, eaten ; 
and now thy work, where is thy work? Swift, out 
with it ; let us see thy work 1 

Thomas Carlyle. 


9. THE TRUE KNIGHT 

Who once hath chosen the ranks of right, 

With clenched resolve by his choice to stand, 
Saves a people oft in their own despite, 

And loveth wisely his native land. 

He bears a praying heart in the strife. 

Sworn knight and true of the Christian cross. 
Against all evil wars to the knife. 

And is firm of faith, though he suffer loss. 

Better tenfold take any defeat. 

Than rise to success by a doubtful deed. 

Or craven-like, after the risk and heat. 

Gather safe laurels where others bleed. 

He doth not count his coffers his own. 

Nor teach his children to scrape and save. 

No living worker dares to disown. 

Nor brands on his brother the name of slave. 

He cannot conform to the worldling’s part. 
Never despairs of a righteous cause. 

Stands up for God’s poor with hand and heart, 
And scorns to defend unequal laws. 
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Yet dares not to count a death sublime 
For poets in distant years to sing, 

But bravely, in God’s own place and time, 

Yields up his life without questioning, 

P. S. WORSLEY. 

\By permission of Messrs, Wm. Blackwood,^ 


10. VITAI LAMPADA 

There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night — 
Ten to make and the match to win — 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light. 

An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 

Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote : 

‘‘ Play up ! play up I and play the game I ” 

The sand of the desert is sodden red, — 

Red with the wreck of a square that broke ; 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 

And England’s far, and Honour a name, 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks : 

“ Play up I play up ! and play the game I ” 

This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the School is set. 

Every one of her sons must hear. 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
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This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 

And falling fling to the host behind — 

Play up I play up I and play the game ! ” 

Henry Newbolt. 
\By permission of the Author. \ 


II. HARRY ESMOND AND LORD MOHUN 

One day, when in rather a pettish humour his 
Lordship had sent to Lady Castlewood, who had 
promised to drive with him, and now refused to come, 
Harry said, ‘^My Lord, if you will kindly give me a 
place by your side I will thank you ; I have much to 
say to you, and would like to speak to you alone.’’ 

‘‘You honour me by giving me your confidence, 
Mr. Henry Esmond,” says the other, with a very 
grand bow. My Lord was always a fine gentleman, 
and young as he was there was that in Esmond’s 
manner which showed that he was a gentleman too, 
and that none might take a liberty with him — so the 
pair went out, and mounted the little carriage, which 
was in waiting for them in the court, with its two 
little cream-coloured Hanoverian horses covered with 
splendid furniture and champing at the bit. 

“My Lord,” says Harry Esmond, after they 
were got into the country, and pointing to my Lord 
Mohun’s foot, which was swathed in flannel, and put 
up rather ostentatiously on a cushion — “my Lord, I 
studied medicine at Cambridge.” 

“Indeed, Parson Harry,” says he; “and are you 
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going to take out a diploma : and cure your fellow- 
students of the ” 

‘‘Of the gout/* says Harry, interrupting him, and 
looking him hard in the face: “I know a good deal 
about the gout.” 

“I hope you may never have it. *Tis an infernal 
disease,” says my Lord, “and its twinges are dia- 
bolical. Ah ! ** and he made a dreadful wry face, as 
if he just felt a twinge. 

“Your Lordship would be much better if you took 
off that flannel — it only serves to inflame the toe,** 
Harry continued, looking his man full in the face. 

“Oh! it only serves to inflame the toe, does it?*^ 
says the other, with an innocent air. 

“ If you took off that flannel, and flung that absurd 
slipper away, and wore a boot,** continues Harry. 

“You recommend me boots, Mr. Esmond?** asks 
my Lord. 

“Yes, boots and spurs. I saw your Lordship 
three days ago run down the gallery fast enough,** 
Harry goes on. “I am sure that taking gruel at 
night is not so pleasant as claret to your Lordship ; 
and besides it keeps your Lordship*s head cool for 
play, whilst my patron*s is hot and flustered with 
drink.** 

“ *Sdeath, sir, you dare not say that I don*t play 
fair?** cried my Lord, whipping his horses, which 
went away at a gallop. 

“You are cool when my Lord is drunk,** Harry 
continued; “your Lordship gets the better of my 
patron. I have watched you as I looked up from my 
books.** 
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^^You young Argus 1 ” says Lord Mohun, who 
liked Harry Esmond — and for whose company and 
wit, and a certain daring of manner, Harry had a 
great liking too — ‘‘You young Argus I you may 
look with all your hundred eyes and see me play fair. 
IVe played away an estate of a night, and Tve played 
my shirt off my back ; and IVe played away my peri- 
wig and gone home in a nightcap. But no man 
can say I ever took an advantage of him beyond the 
advantage of the game. I’ve played a dice-cogging 
scoundrel in Alsatia for his ears and won ’em, and 
have one of ’em in my lodging in Bow Street in a 
bottle of spirits. Harry Mohun will play any man 
for anything — always would.” 

“You are playing awful stakes, my Lord, in my 
patron’s house,” Harry said, “and more games than 
are on the cards.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” cries my Lord, turn- 
ing round, with a flush on his face. 

“I mean,” answers Harry, in a sarcastic tone, 
“ that your gout is well — if ever you had it.” 

“ Sir ! ” cried my Lord, getting hot. 

“And to tell the truth, I believe your Lordship 
has no more gout than I have. At any rate, change 
of air will do you good, my Lord Mohun. And I 
mean fairly that you had better go from Castle- 
wood.” 

“ And were you appointed to give me this message I” 
cries the Lord Mohun. “ Did Frank Esmond com- 
mission you ? ” 

“ No one did. ’Twas the honour of my family that 
commissioned me.” 
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‘‘ And you are prepared to answer this?” cries the 
other, furiously lashing his horses. 

‘‘Quite, my Lord; your Lordship will upset the 
carriage if you whip so hotly.” 

“ By George, you have a brave spirit I ” my Lord 
cried out, bursting into a laugh. “I suppose ^tis 
that infernal botte de Jesuite that makes you so bold,” 
he added. 

“Tis the peace of the family I love best in the 
world,” Harry Esmond said, warmly — “*tis the 
honour of a noble benefactor — the happiness of my 
dear mistress and her children. I owe them every- 
thing in life, my Lord ; and would lay it down for 
any one of them. What brings you here to disturb 
this quiet household? What keeps you lingering 
month after month in the country? What makes 
you feign illness and invent pretexts for delay? Is it 
to win my poor patron’s money? Be generous, my 
Lord, and spare his weakness for the sake of his wife 
and children. Is it to practise upon the simple heart of 
a virtuous lady? You might as well storm the Tower 
single-handed. But you may blemish her name by 
light comments on it, or by lawless pursuits — and I 
don’t deny that ’tis in your power to make her unhappy. 
Spare these innocent people, and leave them.” 

“By the Lord, I believe thou hast an eye to the 
pretty Puritan thyself. Master Harry,” says my Lord, 
with his reckless, good-humoured laugh, and as if he 
had been listening with interest to the passionate 
appeal of the young man. “ Whisper, Harry. Art 
thou in love with her thyself? Hath tipsy Frank 
Esmond come by the way of all flesh ? ” 
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My Lord, my Lord,’’ cried Harry, his face flush- 
ing and his eyes filling as he spoke, ‘‘ I never had a 
mother, but I love this lady as one. I worship her 
as a devotee worships a saint. To hear her name 
spoken lightly seems blasphemy to me. Would you 
dare think of your own mother so, or suffer any one 
so to speak of her ? It is a horror to me to fancy that 
any man should think of her impurely. I implore 
you, I beseech you, to leave her. Danger will come 
out of it.” 

Danger, psha 1 ” says my Lord, giving a cut to 
the horses, which at this moment — for we were got on 
to the Downs — fairly ran off into a gallop that no 
pullihg could stop. The rein broke in Lord Mohun’s 
hands, and the furious beasts scampered madly for- 
wards, the carriage swaying to and fro, and the 
persons within it holding on to the sides as best they 
might until, seeing a great ravine before them, where 
an upset was inevitable, the two gentlemen leapt for 
their lives, each out of his side of the chaise. 

W. M. Thackeray. 


12. EACH AND ALL 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown, 
Of thee, from the hill-top looking down ; 

And the heifer, that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm : 

The sexton tolling the bell at noon 
Dreams not that great Napoleon 
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Stops his horse, and lifts with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed has lent 
All are needed by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 

I brought him home in his nest at even ; — 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now ; 

For I did not bring home the river and sky 5 
He sang to my ear ; they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

And fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore. 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid 
As ’mid the virgin train she strayed. 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white quire. 

At last she came to his hermitage. 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage,— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 
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Then I said, ‘‘ I covet Truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat, — 

I leave it behind with the games of youth/^ 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burns ; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 

Above me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and deity ; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; — 

Beauty through my senses stole, 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

R. W. Emerson. 


13. THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH 

The grandest chapter of our experience, within the 
whole mail-coach service, was on those occasions 
when we went down from London with the news of 
victory. A period of about ten years stretched from 
Trafalgar to Waterloo : the second and third years 
of which period (1806 and 1807) were comparatively 
sterile; but the rest, from 1805 to 1815 inclusively, 
furnished a long succession of victories ; the least of 
which, in a contest of that portentous nature, had an 
inappreciable value of position — partly for its absolute 
interference with the plans of our enemy, but still 
more from its keeping alive in central Europe the 
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sense of a deep-seated vulnerability in France. Even 
to tease the coasts of our enemy, to mortify them by 
continual blockades, to insult them by capturing if it 
were but a baubling schooner under the eyes of their 
arrogant armies, repeated from time to time a sullen 
proclamation of power lodged in a quarter to which 
the hopes of Christendom turned in secret. How 
much more loudly must this proclamation have spoken 
in the audacity of having bearded the ilite of their 
troops, and having beaten them in pitched battles ! 
Five years of life it was worth paying down for the 
privilege of an outside place on a mail-coach, when 
carrying down the first tidings of any such event. 
And it is to be noted that, from our insular situation, 
and the multitude of our frigates disposable for the 
rapid transmission of intelligence, rarely did any un- 
authorised rumour steal away a prelibation from the 
aroma of the regular despatches. The government 
official news was generally the first news. 

From eight p.m. to fifteen or twenty minutes later, 
imagine the mails assembled on parade in Lombard 
Street, where, at that time, was seated the General 
Post-Office. In what exact strength we mustered I 
do not remember ; but, from the length of each 
separate attelage^ we filled the street, though a long 
one, and though we were drawn up in double file. 
On any night the spectacle was beautiful. The 
absolute perfection of all the appointments about the 
carriages and the harness, and the magnificence of 
the horses, were what might first have fixed the 
attention. Every carriage, on every morning in the 
year, was taken down to ah inspector for examination 
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— wheels, axles, linchpins, pole, and glasses \yere all 
critically probed and tested. Every part of every 
carriage had been cleaned, every horse had been 
groomed, with as much rigour as if they belonged 
to a private gentleman ; and that part of the spectacle 
offered itself always. But the night before us is a 
night of victory ; and behold ! to the ordinary dis- 
play, what a heart-shaking addition ! — horses, men, 
carriages — all are dressed in laurels and flowers, 
oak-leaves and ribbons. The guards, who are his 
Majesty’s servants, and the coachmen, who are 
within the privilege of the Post-Offlce, wear the 
royal liveries of course ; and as it is summer (for all 
the land victories were won in summer), they wear, 
on this fine evening, these liveries exposed to view, 
without any covering of upper coats. Such a cos- 
tume,. and the elaborate arrangement of the laurel in 
their hats, dilated their hearts, by giving to them 
openly an official connection with the great news, in 
which already they have the general interest of 
patriotism. The great national sentiment surmounts 
and quells all sense of ordinary distinctions. Those 
passengers who happen to be gentlemen are now 
hardly to be distinguished from as such except by 
dress. The usual reserve of their manner in speak- 
ing to the attendants has on this night melted away. 
One heart, one pride, one glory, connects every man 
by the transcendent bond of his English blood. The 
spectators, who are numerous beyond precedent, ex- 
press their sympathy with these fervent feelings by 
continual hurrahs. Every moment are shouted aloud 
by the Post-Office servants the great ancestral names 
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of cities known to history through a thousand years, 
— Lincoln, Winchester, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Ox- 
ford, Bristol, Manchester, York, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Glasgow — expressing the grandeur of 
the empire by the antiquity of its towns, and the 
grandeur of the mail establishment by the diffusive 
radiation of its separate missions. Every moment 
you hear the thunder of lids locked down upon the 
mail -bags. That sound to each individual mail is 
the signal for drawing off, which process is the finest 
part of the entire spectacle. Then come the horses 
into play ; — horses ! can these be horses that (unless 
powerfully reined in) would bound off with the action 
and gestures of leopards? What stir I — what sea- 
like ferment I — what a thundering of wheels, what a 
trampling of horses I — what farewell cheers — what 
redoubling peals of brotherly congratulation, con- 
necting the name of the particular mail — “Liverpool 
for ever I ” — with the name of the particular victory 
— “ Badajo?: for. ever T’ or “Salamanca for ever ! 
The half-slumbering consciousness that, all night 
long and all the next day — perhaps for even a longer 
period — many of these mails, like fire racing along a 
train of gunpowder, will be kindling at every instant 
new successions of burning joy, has an obscure effect 
of multiplying the victory itself, by multiplying to 
the imagination into infinity the stages of its pro- 
gressive diffusion. A fiery arrow seems to be let 
loose, which from that moment is destined to travel, 
almost without intermission, westwards for three 
hundred miles — northwards for six hundred ; and 
the sympathy of our Lombard Street friends at part- 
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ing is exalted a hundredfold by a sort of visionary 
sympathy with the approaching sympathies, yet un- 
born, which we were going to evoke. 

Liberated from the embarrassments of the city, 
and issuing into the broad uncrowded avenues of the 
northern suburbs, we begin to enter upon our natural 
pace of ten miles an hour. In the broad light of the 
summer evening, the sun perhaps only just at the 
point of setting, we are seen from every storey of 
every house. Heads of every age crowd to the 
windows — young and old understand the language 
of our victorious symbols — and rolling volleys of 
sympathising cheers run along behind and before 
our course. The beggar, rearing himself against 
the wall, forgets his lameness — real or assumed — 
thinks not of his whining trade, but stands erect, 
with bold exulting smiles, as we pass him. The 
victory has healed him, and says — Be thou whole ! 
Women and children, from garrets alike and cellars, 
look down or look up with loving eyes upon our gay 
ribbons and our martial laurels — sometimes kiss their 
hands, sometimes hang out, as signals of affection, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, aprons, dusters, anything that 
lies ready to their hands. On the London side of 
Barnet, to which we draw near within a few minutes 
after nine, observe that private carriage which is 
approaching us. The weather being so warm, the 
glasses are all down ; and one may read, as on the 
stage of a theatre, everything that goes on within the 
carriage. It contains three ladies, one likely to be 
‘‘mama,’’ and two of seventeen or eighteen, who are 
probably her daughters. What lovely animation, 
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what beautiful unpremeditated pantomime, explain- 
ing to us every syllable that passes, in these in- 
genuous girls I By the sudden start and raising of 
the hands, on first discovering our laurelled equipage 
— by the sudden movement and appeal to the elder 
lady from both of them — and by the heightened 
colour on their animated countenances, we can almost 
hear them saying : “ See, see I Look at their laurels. 
Oh, mama I there has been a great battle in Spain ; 
and it has been a great victory.*’ In a moment we 
are on the point of passing them. We passengers — I 
on the box, and the two on the roof behind me — raise 
our hats, the coachman makes his professional salute 
with the whip ; the guard even, though punctilious 
on the matter of his dignity as an officer under the 
crown, touches his hat. The ladies move to us, in 
return, with a winning graciousness of gesture : all 
smile on each side in a way that nobody could mis- 
understand, and that nothing short of a great national 
sympathy could so instantaneously prompt. Will 
these ladies say that we are nothing to them'i Oh, 
no ; they will not say that. They cannot deny — they 
do not deny — that for this night they are our sisters : 
gentle or simple, scholar or illiterate servant, for 
twelve hours to come — we on the outside have the 
honour to be their brothers. Those poor women 
again, who stop to gaze upon us with delight at 
the entrance of Barnet, and seem by their air of 
weariness to be returning from labour — do you mean 
to say that they are washerwomen and charwomen? 
Oh, my poor friend, you are quite mistaken ; they 
are nothing of the kind. I assure you, they stand 
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in a higher rank : for this one night they feel them- 
selves by birthright to be daughters of England, and 
answer to no humbler title. 

Every joy, however, even rapturous joy — such is 
the sad law of earth — may carry with it grief, or fear 
of grief, to some. Three miles beyond Barnet, we 
see approaching us another private carriage, nearly 
repeating the circumstances of the former case. Here 
also the glasses are all down — here also is an elderly 
lady seated ; but the two amiable daughters are miss- 
ing ; for the single young person, sitting by the 
lady’s side, seems to be an attendant — so I judge 
from her dress, and her air of respectful reserve. 
The lady is in mourning ; and her countenance ex- 
presses sorrow. At first she does not look up ; so 
that I believe she is not aware of our approach, until 
she hears the measured beating of our horses’ hoofs. 
Then she raises her eyes to settle them painfully on 
our triumphal equipage. Our decorations explain 
the case to her at once ; but she beholds them with 
apparent anxiety, or even with terror. Some time 
before this, I, finding it difficult to hit a flying mark, 
when embarrassed by the coachman’s person and 
reins intervening, had given to the guard a Courier 
evening paper, containing the gazette, for the next 
carriage that might pass. Accordingly he tossed it 
in, so folded that the huge capitals expressing some 
such legend as — glorious victory, might catch the 
eye at once. To see the paper, however, at all, 
interpreted as it was by our ensigns of triumph, 
explained everything ; and, if the guard were right 
in thinking the lady to have received it with a gesture 
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of horror, it could not be doubtful that she had 
suffered some deep personal affliction in connection 
with this Spanish war. 

Here now was the case of one who, having formerly 
suffered, might, erroneously perhaps, be distressing 
herself with anticipations of another similar suffer- 
ing. That same night, and hardly three hours later, 
occurred the reverse case. A poor woman, who too 
probably would find herself, in a day or two, to have 
suffered the heaviest of afflictions by the battle, blindly 
allowed herself to express an exultation so unmeasured 
in the news, and its details, as gave to her the appear- 
ance which amongst Celtic Highlanders is called fey. 
This was at some little town, I forget what, where we 
happened to change horses near midnight. Some 
fair or wake had kept the people up out of their beds. 
We saw many lights moving about as we drew near ; 
and perhaps the most impressive scene on our route 
was our reception at this place. The flashing of 
torches and the beautiful radiance of blue lights (tech- 
nically Bengal lights) upon the heads of our horses ; 
the fine effect of such a showery and ghostly illum- 
ination falling upon flowers and glittering laurels, 
whilst all around the massy darkness seemed to 
invest us with walls of impenetrable blackness, to- 
gether with the prodigious enthusiasm of the people, 
composed a picture at once scenical and affecting. 
As we stayed for three or four minutes, I alighted. 
And immediately from a dismantled stall in the street, 
where perhaps she had been presiding at some part 
of the evening, advanced eagerly a middle-aged 
woman. The sight of my newspaper it was that had 
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drawn her attention upon myself. The victory which 
we were carrying down to the provinces on this 
occasion was the imperfect one of Talavera. I told 
her the main outline of the battle. But her agitation, 
though not the agitation of fear, but of exultation 
rather, and enthusiasm, had been so conspicuous 
when listening, and when first applying for informa- 
tion, that I could not but ask her if she had not some 
relation in the Peninsular army. Oh I yes : her only 
son was there. In what regiment? He was a trooper 
in the 23rd Dragoons. My heart sank within me as 
she made that answer. This sublime regiment, which 
an Englishman should never mention without raising 
his hat to their memory, had made the most memor- 
able and effective charge recorded in military annals. 
They leaped their horses — over a trench where they 
could, into it, and with the result of death or mutila- 
tion when they could not. What proportion cleared 
the trench is nowhere stated. Those who didy closed 
up and went down upon the enemy with such divinity 
of fervour — (I use the word divinity by design ; the 
inspiration of God must have prompted this move- 
ment to those whom even then he was calling to his 
presence) — that two results followed. As regarded 
the enemy, these 23rd Dragoons, not, I believe, origin- 
ally 350 strong, paralysed a French column, 6000 
strong, then ascending the hill, and fixed the gaze of 
the whole French army. As regarded themselves, 
the 23rd were supposed at first to have been all but 
annihilated ; but eventually, I believe, not so many 
as one in four survived. And this, then, was the 
regiment — a regiment already for some hours known 
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to myself and all London as stretched, by a large 
majority, upon one bloody aceldama — in which the 
young trooper served whose mother was now talking 
with myself in a spirit of such hopeful enthusiasm. 
Did I tell her the truth ? Had I the heart to break 
up her dream? No. I said to myself. To-morrow, 
or the next day, she will hear the worst. For this 
night, wherefore should she not sleep in peace? After 
to-morrow, the chances are too many that peace will 
forsake her pillow. This brief respite, let her owe 
this to my gift and my forbearance. But, if I told 
her not of the bloody price that had been paid, there 
was no reason for suppressing the contributions from 
her son’s regiment to the service and glory of the day. 
For the very few words that I had time for speaking, 
I governed myself accordingly. I showed her not 
the funeral banners under which the noble regiment 
was sleeping. I lifted not the overshadowing laurels 
from the bloody trench in which horse and rider lay 
mangled together. But I told her how these dear 
children of England, privates and officers, had leaped 
their horses over all obstacles as gaily as hunters to 
the morning’s chase. I told her how they rode their 
horses into the mists of death (saying to myself, but 
not saying to her)^ and laid down their young lives 
for thee, O mother England I as willingly — poured 
out their noble blood as cheerfully — as ever, after a 
long day’s sport, when infants, they had rested their 
wearied heads upon their mothers’ knees, or had 
sunk to sleep in her arms. It is singular that she 
seemed to have no fears, even after this knowledge 
that the 23rd Dragoons had been conspicuously 
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for her son’s safety : but so much was she 
enraptured by the knowledge that his regiment, and 
therefore he^ had rendered eminent service in the try- 
ing conflict — a service which had actually made them 
the foremost topic of conversation in London — that in 
the mere simplicity of her fervent nature, she threw 
her arms round my neck, and, poor woman, kissed me. 

Thomas de Quincey. 


14. HOMER’S HYMN TO THE EARTH 

O Universal Mother, who dost keep 
From everlasting thy foundations deep. 

Eldest of things. Great Earth, I sing of thee ! 

All shapes that have their dwelling in the sea. 

All things that fly, or on the ground divine 
Live, move, and there are nourished — these are thine ; 
These from thy wealth thou dost sustain ; from thee 
Fair babes are born, and fruits on every tree 
Hang ripe and large, revered Divinity I 

The life of mortal men beneath thy sway 
Is held ; thy power both gives and takes away. 
Happy are they whom thy mild favours nourish ; 

All things unstinted round them grow and flourish. 
For them endures the life-sustaining field 
Its load of harvest, and their cattle yield 
Large increase, and their house with wealth is filled. 
Such honoured dwell in cities fair and free, 

The homes of lovely women, prosperously ; 
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Their sons exult in youth’s new-budding sadness, 
And their fresh daughters, free from care or sadness,. 
With bloom-inwoven dance and happy song. 

On the soft flowers the meadow-grass among. 

Leap round them sporting ; such delights by thee 
Are given, rich power, revered Divinity. 

Mother of gods, thou wife of starry Heaven, 

Farewell ! be thou propitious, and be given 
A happy life for this brief melody. 

Nor thou nor other songs shall unremembered be. 

P. B. Shelley^ 


IS. IN THE DEER FOREST 
I 

I remember a day, one of those deep still blue days, 
so solemn in the forest ; the ground was covered with 
a foot of snow, and all the trees were hanging like 
gigantic ostrich feathers ; but all the world was blue, 
— the sky was a sleeping mass of those heavy indigo 
clouds which forbode a ‘‘feeding storm,” not a tem- 
pest, but a fall of snow ; for, in Scotland, snow is* 
called storm^ however light and still it falls : thus, in 
tracking the deer, we say he “has brushed the storm 
from the heather ” ; and a feeding storm is when the 
clouds are continually feeding the earth with its velvet 
pall. The reflection of those deep-blue clouds cast a 
delicate tint of the same colour over the whitened 
world. I was standing with my back against a huge 
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pine — one of the old remnant of the great forest of 
Moray, which had, no doubt, heard the bell toll for 
the first Stuart earl. I counted the rings in a smaller 
tree which once stood in the same hollow ; — I shunned 
its wreck as I would have avoided a corpse which I 
could not bury, and always, when I passed near it, 
averted my face ; but one day running to cut off a 
buck, and just heading him, I dropped on my knee 
to receive him as he came out from a mass of junipers, 
and when reloading, I found that I had knelt by the 
stump of my old friend. I counted two hundred and 
sixty-four rings in his wood ! — how many earls had 
he seen? Well, I was leaning against his elder 
brother, as I suppose by the size. I had been there 
for a long time, waiting to hear the dogs bring back a 
buck from — I don’t know now from where. As I had 
been through all the swamps, and stripes, and wet 
hollows on that side of the forest, and waded through 
two and three feet of snow-wreaths, my kilt and hose, 
and, as it seemed, my flesh was saturated to the bones 
with ‘‘ snae-bree,” and I began to beat, first one foot, 
and then the other, to quicken the blood, which was 
warm enough in my trunk. I had scarce commenced 
this exercise, when I heard a little “ tic ! ” close to my 
ear, and the soft, low voice of a bird — a sound, neither 
a whistle nor a chirp, but which I knew very well 
before I turned and saw the robin, who sat on a dry 
branch within a yard of my cheek. I guessed what 
had brought him : he was very cold, his ruffled back 
humped as round as a ball, and his tail drooping 
almost perpendicular with his legs, as if it was a little 
brown peg to lean on, like that on which the travel- 
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ling Tyrolean merchant rests his pack. He looked 
at me with his large black eye ; then, with a flirt of 
his tail and a bow with his head, indicated that, if I 
had no objection, he should like to descend to the 
place which I occupied ; the object of which he ex- 
pressed, by turning his head sidelong, and directing 
one eye into the black earth which my foot had beaten 
bare in the snow. I immediately drew back a couple 
of feet, and he instantly dropped into the spot of 
mould, peeped and picked under every leaf and clod 
of earth, and, when there was nothing more, hopped 
up on the guard of my rifle, on which I was leaning, 
and, turning his head, looked at me with his upper 
eye. I again stepped forward, and recommenced my 
foot-exercise, during which he returned to his branch, 
examining my progress with some impatience. As 
soon as my foot was removed, he again dropped into 
the hollow, and busily collected all the little grubs 
and chrysalides which, though too small for me to see 
as I stood, I knew abounded beneath the sere leaves 
and thatch of moss and sticks. In this manner I re- 
peated his supply several times, on one of which, 
when I was too long, or he too impatient, he dropped 
from his perch, and hovered over the space in which 
my foot was at work, and, as I continued, lighted on 
the point of the other shoe, and remained there, peep- 
ing into the hollow, until I withdrew my foot, and 
then descended to finish his repast. When he was 
satisfied, he ruffed his feathers, looked up sidelong to 
me, and, after a shake of satisfaction, resumed his 
perch close to my head, and, after pruning and oiling 
his feathers, mounted another branch higher, and 
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opened his little throat with that most sad, sweet, and 
intermitting warble which gives such a melancholy 
charm to a still winter’s day. 


II 

In the bedding season the does retire into the most 
secret thickets, or other lonely places, to produce their 
young, and cover them so carefully that they are very 
rarely found ; we have, however, deceived their vigil- 
ance. There was a solitary doe which lived in the 
hollow below the Braigh-cloiche-leithe in Tarnaway. 
I suppose that we had killed her ‘‘marrow”; but I 
was careful not to disturb her haunt, for she was very 
fat and round, stepped with much caution, and never 
went far to feed. Accordingly, when at evening and 
morning she came out to pick the sweet herbs at 
the foot of the brae, or by the little green well in its 
face, I trode softly out of her sight, and if I passed at 
noon, made a circuit from the black willows, or thick 
junipers, where she reposed during the heat. At last, 
one fine sunny morning I saw her come tripping out 
from her bower of young birches as light as a fairy, 
and very gay and “canty” — but so thin, nobody but 
an old acquaintance could have known her. For 
various mornings afterwards I saw her on the bank, 
but she was always restless and anxious — listening 
and ‘searching the wind — trotting up and down — 
picking a leaf here and a leaf there, and after her 
short and unsettled meal, she would take a frisk 
round 4eap into the air — dart down into her secret 
bower, and appear no more until the twilight. In a 
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few days, however, her excursions became a little 
more extended, generally to the terrace above the 
bank, but never out of sight of the thicket below. At 
length she ventured to a greater distance, and one 
day I stole down the brae among the birches. In the 
middle of the thicket there was a group of young 
trees growing out of a carpet of deep moss, which 
yielded like a down pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender - forked feet were thickly tracked about the 
hollow, and in the centre there was a bed of the 
velvet “ fog,” which seemed a little higher than the 
rest, but so natural, that it would not have been 
noticed by any unaccustomed eye. I carefully lifted 
the green cushion, and under its veil, rolled close 
together, the head of each resting on the flank of the 
other, nestled two beautiful little kids, their large 
velvet ears laid smooth on their dappled necks, their 
spotted sides sleek and shining as satin, and their 
little delicate legs as slender as hazel wands, shod 
with tiny glossy shoes as smooth and black as ebony, 
while their large dark eyes looked at me out of the 
corners with a full, mild, quiet gaze, which had not 
yet learned to fear the hand of man : still they had a 
nameless doubt which followed every motion of mine 
— their little limbs shrunk from my touch, and their 
velvet fur rose and fell quickly ; but as I was about to 
replace the moss, one turned its head, lifted its sleek 
ears towards me, and licked my hand as I laid their 
soft mantle over them. I often saw them afterwards 
when they grew strong, and came abroad upon the 
brae, and frequently I called off old Dreadnought 
when he crossed their warm track. Upon these 
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occasions he would stand and look at me with wpnder 
— turn his head from side to side — snuff the ground 
again, to see if it was possible that he could be 
mistaken — and when he found that there was no 
disputing the scent, cock one ear at me with a keener 
inquiry, and seeing that I was in earnest, trot heavily 
onward with a sigh. 

The affection of the roe for their young is very 
strong ; and timid and feeble as they are by nature, 
inspired by the danger of their offspring, they become 
brave and daring, and, in their defence, will attack 
not only animals but men. We were one day passing 
along the west walk of Eilean-Agais, and, beyond a 
turn in the path, heard the sound of feet running 
towards us, and immediately out shot a cat round the 
corner, and, close at her heels, a doe pursuing her 
with great eagerness. Knowing that her pursuer 
could not overtake her, and having no instinctive 
dread of her kind, the cat did not give herself the 
trouble to run faster than just sufficient to keep 
beyond her reach, while the doe pursued her with an 
angry scrambling pace, and, whenever she was over- 
taking her, endeavoured to kneel on her back. This 
is a mode of attack common to deer as well as cattle, 
which, when they have overthrown their object, not 
only gore them with their horns, but bruise and 
crush them with their knees. At our appearance 
there was a pause ; the cat cantered up the brae to 
the top of a little rock, where she lay down in the sun 
to see what would happen between us and her pur- 
suer. The doe, after a few bounds, turned round 
and looked indignantly at us, and stamped and belled 
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in great displeasure ; this she continued for some 
moments, glancing occasionally at the cat with a 
strong desire to resume her chase ; but being re- 
strained by* a sense of prudence, she slowly ascended 
the hill, stopping at intervals to stamp and bell at us, 
who knew very well that she had two kids in the 
junipers up on the craig. 

J. S. and C. E. Stuart. 

6. THE PAGEANT OF NATURE 
I 

Mighty winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock^ and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

William Cowpkr. 


II 

I can live all the life of plants, and gaze 
Drowsily on the bees that flit and play, 


4 
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Or bare my breast for sunbeams which will kill, 

Or open in the night of sounds, to look 

For the dim stars ; I can mount with the bird 

Leaping airily his pyramid of leaves 

And twisted boughs of some tall mountain tree. 

Or rise cheerfully springing to the heavens ; 

Or like a fish breathe deep the morning air 
In the misty sun-warm water ; or with flower 
And tree can smile in light at the sinking sun 
Just as the storm comes. 

Robert Browning. 


Ill 


Ever upon this stage 

Is acted God’s calm annual drama, 

Gorgeous processions, songs of birds. 

Sunrise that fullest feeds and freshens most the soul, 
The heaving sea, the waves upon the shore, the 
Musical, strong waves, 

The woods, the stalwart trees, the slender, tapering 
trees. 

The liliput countless armies of the grass, 

The heat, the showers, the measureless pasturages. 
The scenery of the snows, the winds’ free orchestra. 
The stretching light-hung roof of clouds, the clear 
Cerulean and the silvery fringes. 
The high dilating stars, the placid beckoning stars, 
The moving flocks and herds, the plains and emerald 
meadows. 

The shores of all the varied lands, and all the growths 
and products. 


Walt Whitman, 
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17. MOUNTAINS 

The first use of mountains is, to give motion to 
water. Every fountain and river, from the inch-deep 
steamlet that crosses the village lane in trembling 
clearness, to the massy and silent march of the ever- 
lasting multitude of waters in Amazon or Ganges, 
owe their play, and purity, and power, to the ordained 
elevations of the earth. Gentle or steep, extended or 
abrupt, some determined slope of the earth’s surface 
is of course necessary before any wave can ^o much 
as overtake one sedge in its pilgrimage ; and how 
seldom do we enough consider, as we walk beside the 
margin of our pleasant brooks, how beautiful and 
wonderful is that ordinance, of which every blade of 
grass that waves in their clear waters is a perpetual 
sign — that the dew and rain fallen on the face of the 
earth shall find no resting-place ; shall find, on the 
contrary, fixed channels traced for them from the 
ravines of the central crests down which they roar, in 
sudden ranks of foam, to the dark hollows beneath 
the banks of lowland pasture, round which they must 
circle slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves 
of the lilies ; paths prepared for them by which, at 
some appointed rate of journey, they must evermore 
descend, sometimes slow, and sometimes swift, but 
never pausing ; the daily portion of the earth they 
have to glide oter marked for them at each successive 
sunrise, the place which has known them knowing 
them no more, and the gateways of guarding moun- 
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tains opened for them in cleft and chasm, none letting 
them in their pilgrimage ; and, .from afar off, the 
great heart of the sea calling them to itself I Deep 
calleth unto deep.” 

I know not which of the two is the more wonder- 
ful — that calm, graduated, invisible slope of the 
champaign land, which gives motion to the stream ; 
or that passage cloven for it through the ranks of 
hill, which, necessary for the health of the land 
immediately around them, would yet, unless so 
supernaturally divided, have fatally intercepted the 
flow of the waters from far off countries. When did 
the great spirit of the river first knock at these ada- 
mantine gates ? When did the porter open to it, and 
cast his keys away for ever, lapped in whirling sand? 

That part of the globe which we are enabled to 
inhabit owes its fitness for human life chiefly to its 
mountain ranges, which, throwing the superfluous 
rain off as it falls, collect it in streams or lakes, and 
guide it into given places, and in given directions ; 
so that men can build their cities in the midst of 
fields ^which they know will be always fertile, and 
establish the lines of their commerce upon streams 
which will not fail. 

Nor is this giving of motion to water to be con- 
sidered as confined only to the surface of the earth. 
A no less important function of the hills is in direct- 
ing the flow of the fountains and springs from 
subterranean reservoirs. There is no miraculous 
springing up of water out of the ground at our feet ; 
but every fountain and well is supplied from reservoirs 
among the hills, so placed as to involve some slight 
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fall or pressure enough to ensure the constant flowing 
of the stream ; and the incalculable blessing of the 
power given to us, in most valleys, of reaching by 
excavation some point whence the water will rise to 
the surface of the ground in perennial flow, is entirely 
owing to the concave dispositions of the beds of clay 
or rock raised from beneath the bosom of the valley 
into ranks of enclosing hills. 

The second great use of mountains is to maintain a 
constant change in the currents and nature of the air. 
Such change would, of course, have been partly 
caused by difference in soil and vegetation, even if 
the earth had been level ; but to a far less extent than 
it is now by the chains of hills which — exposing on 
one side their masses of rock to the full heat of the 
sun, and on the other casting a soft shadow for 
leagues over the plains at their feet — divide the earth 
not only into districts, but into climates ; and cause 
perpetual currents of air to traverse their passes in a 
thousand different states ; moistening it with the spray 
of their waterfalls, sucking it down and beating it 
hither and thither in the pools of their torrents, clos- 
ing it within clefts and caves, where the sunbeams 
never reach, till it is as cold as November mists ; then 
sending it forth again to breathe lightly across the 
slopes of velvet fields, or to be scorched among sun- 
burnt shales and grassless crags ; then drawing it 
back in moaning swirls through clefts of ice, and 
up into dewy wreaths above the snow-fields ; then 
piercing it with strange electric darts and flashes of 
mountain fire, and tossing it high in fantastic storm- 
cloud, as the dried grass is tossed by the mower. 
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only suffering it to depart at last, when chastened and 
pure, to refresh the faded air of the far-off plains. 

The third great use of mountains is to cause per- 
petual change in the soils of the earth. Without such 
provision the ground under cultivation would in a 
series of years become exhausted, and require to be 
upturned laboriously by the hand of man. But the 
elevations of the earth’s surface provide for it a 
perpetual renovation. The higher mountains suffer 
their summits to be broken into fragments, and to be 
cast down in sheets of massy rock, full, as we shall 
see presently, of every substance necessary for the 
nourishment of plants ; these fallen fragments are 
again broken by frost, and ground by torrents, into 
various conditions of sand and clay — materials which 
are distributed perpetually by the streams farther and 
farther from the mountaihs’ base. Every shower 
that swells the rivulet enables their water to carry 
certain portions of earth into new positions, and 
exposes new banks of ground to be mined in their 
turn. That turbid foaming of the angry water — that 
tearing down of bank and rock along the flanks of 
its fury — are no disturbances of the kind course 
of Nature ; they are beneficent operations of laws 
necessary to the existence of man, and to the beauty 
of the earth. The process is continued more gently, 
but not less effectively, over all the surface of the 
lower undulating country ; and each filtering thread 
of summer rain which trickles through the short turf 
of the uplands is bearing its own appointed burden of 
earth to be thrown down on some new natural garden 
in the dingles beneath. John Ruskin. 
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i8. THE SPRING WIND 

Earth is a wintry clod : 

But spring wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it ; rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The wither’d tree roots and the cracks of frost, 

Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 

The grass grows bright, the boughs are swollen with 
blooms 

Like chrysalids impatient for the air. 

The shining doves are busy, beetles run 
Along the furrows, ants make their ado ; 

Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy ; 

Afar the ocean sleeps ; while fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain — and God renews 
His ancient rapture. 

R. Browning. 


19. THANATOPSIS 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
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Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ; — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depth of air — 

Comes a still voice : Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 

Nor ih the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good. 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
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All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all. 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness. 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 

Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there : 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s greert spring, and he who goes 
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In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


20. MY TAME HARES 

In the year 1774, being much indisposed both in 
mind and body, incapable of diverting myself either 
with company or books and yet in a condition that 
made some diversion necessary, I was glad of any- 
thing that would engage my attention, without fatigu- 
ing it. The children of a neighbour of mine had a 
leveret given them for a plaything; it was at that 
time about three months old. Understanding better 
how to tease the poor creature thaq. to feed it, and 
soon becoming weary of their charge, they readily 
consented that their father, who saw it pining and 
growing leaner every day, should offer it to my accept- 
ance. I was willing enough to take the prisoner 
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under my protection, perceiving that, in the manage- 
ment of such an animal, and in the attempt to tame 
it, I should find just that sort of employment which 
my case required. It was soon known among the 
neighbours that I was pleased with the present, and 
the consequence was that in a short time I had as 
many leverets offered to me as would have stocked a 
paddock. I undertook the care of three, which it is 
necessary that I should here distinguish by the names 
I gave them — Puss, Tiney, and Bess. Notwithstand- 
ing the two feminine appelatives I must inform you 
that they were all males. Immediately commencing 
carpenter, I built them houses to sleep in ; each had 
a separate apartment, which was kept perfectly sweet 
and, clean. In the daytime they had the range of a 
hall, and at night retired each to his own bed, never 
intruding into that of another. 

» Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my 
lap, raise himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the 
hair from my temples. He would suffer me to take 
him up, and to carry him about in my arms, and has 
more than once fallen fast asleep upon my knee. He 
was ill three days, during which time I nursed him, 
kept him apart from his fellows, that they might not 
molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they 
persecute one of their own species that is sick), and 
by constant care, and trying him with a variety of 
herbs, restored^ him to perfect health. No creature 
could be more grateful than my patient after his re- 
covery ; a sentiment which he most significantly ex- 
pressed by licking my hand, first the back of it, then 
the palm, then every finger separately, then between 
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all the fingers, as if anxious to leave no part ,of it 
unsaluted ; a ceremony which he never performed 
but once again upon a similar occasion. Finding 
him extremely tractable, I made it my custom to 
carry him always after breakfast into the garden, 
where he hid himself generally under the leaves of 
the cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the cud till 
evening ; in the leaves also of that vine he found a 
favourite repast. I had not long habituated him to 
this taste of liberty before he began to be impatient 
for the return of the time when he might enjoy it. 
He would invite me to the garden by drumming upon 
my knee, and by a look of such expression as it was 
not possible to misinterpret. If this rhetoric did not 
immediately succeed, he would take the skirt of my 
coat between his teeth, and pull it with all his force. 
Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed, the 
shyness of his nature was done away, and on the 
whole it was visible by many symptoms, which I 
have not room to enumerate, that he was happier in 
human society than when shut up with his natural 
companions. 

^ Not so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment 
had not the least effect. He, too, was sick, and in 
his sickness had an equal share of my attention ; but 
if after his recovery I took the liberty to stroke him, 
he would grunt, strike with his fore -feet, spring 
forward, and bite. He was, however, very entertain- 
ing in his way ; even his surliness was matter of mirth, 
and in his play he preserved such an air of gravity, and 
performed his feats with such solemnity of manner, 
that in him too I had an agreeable companion. 
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Bess, who died soon after he was full grown, and 
whose death was occasioned by his being turned into 
his box, which had been washed, while it was yet 
damp, was a hare of great humour and drollery. 
Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not to 
be tamed at all ; and Bess had a courage and confi- 
dence that made him tame from the beginning. I 
always admitted them into the parlour after supper, 
when the carpet affording their feet a firm hold, they 
would frisk and bound, and play a thousand gambols, 
in which Bess, being remarkably strong and fearless, 
was always superior to the rest, and proved himself 
the Vestris of the party. One evening the cat, being 
in the room, had the hardiness to pat Bess upon the 
cheek, an indignity which he resented by drumming 
upon her back with such violence that the cat was 
happy to escape from under his paws, and hide 
herself. 

I describe these animals as having each a character 
of his own. Such they were in fact, and their coun- 
tenances were so expressive of that character that, 
when I looked only on the face of either, I immedi- 
ately knew which it was. It is said that a shepherd, 
however numerous his flock, soon becomes so familiar 
with their features that he can, by that indication 
only, distinguish each from all the rest ; and yet, to a 
common observer, the difference is hardly perceptible. 
I doubt not that the same discrimination in the cast 
of countenances would be discoverable in hares, and 
am persuaded that among a thousand of them no two 
could be found exactly similar ; a circumstance little 
suspected by those who have not had opportunity to 
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observe it. These creatures have a singular sagacity 
in discovering the minutest alteration that is made in 
the place to which they are accustomed, and instantly 
apply their nose trfthe examination of a new object. 
A small hole being burnt in the carpet, it was mended 
with a patch, and that patch in a moment underwent 
the closest scrutiny. They ^ seem, too, to be very 
much directed by the smell in the choice of their 
favourites ; to some persons, though they saw them 
daily, they could never be reconciled, and would even 
scream when they attempted to touch them ; but a 
miller coming in engaged their affections at once, his 
powdered coat had charms that were irresistible. It is 
no wonder that my intimate acquaintance with these 
specimens of the kind has taught me to hold the 
sportsman’s amusement in abhorrence ; he little 
knows what amiable creatures he persecutes, of what 
gratitude they are capable, how cheerful they are in 
their spirits, what enjoyment they have of life, and 
that, impressed as they seem with a peculiar dread of 
man, it is only because man gives them peculiar 
cause for it. 

That I may not be tedious, I will just giS^ a short 
summary of those articles of diet that suit them 
best. 

I take it to be a general opinion that they graze, 
but it is an erroneous one : at least grass is not their 
staple ; they seem rather to use it medicinally, soon 
quitting it for leaves of almost any kind. Sowthistle, 
dandelion, and lettuce are their favourite vegetables, 
especially the last. I discovered, by accident, that 
fine white sand is in great estimation with them ; I 
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suppose as a digestive. It happened that I was 
cleaning a bird-cage when the hares were with me ; I 
placed a pot filled with such sand upon the floor, 
which being at once directed to by a strong instinct, 
they devoured voraciously ; since that time I have 
generally taken care to see them well supplied with 
it. They account green corn a delicacy both blade 
and stalk, but the ear they seldom eat ; straw of any 
kind, especially wheat -straw, is another of their 
dainties ; they will feed greedily upon oats, but if 
furnished with clean straw, never want them ; it 
serves them also for a bed, and, if shaken up daily, 
will be kept sweet and dry for a considerable time. 
They do not, indeed, require aromatic herbs, but will 
eat a small quantity of them with great relish, and 
are particularly fond of the plant called musk. They 
seem to resemble sheep in this, that if their pasture 
be too succulent, they are very subject to the rot ; to 
prevent which I always made bread their principal 
nourishment, and, filling a pan with it cut into small 
squares, placed it every evening in their chambers, 
for they feed only at evening and in the night. 
During file winter, when vegetables were not to be 
got, I mingled this mess of bread with shreds of 
carrot, adding to it the rind of apples cut extremely 
thin ; for though they are fond of the paring, the apple 
itself disgusts them. These, however, not being a 
sufficient substitute for the juice of summer herbs, 
they must at this time be supplied with water ; but so 
placed that they cannot overset it into their beds. I 
must not omit that occasionally they are much 
pleased with twigs of hawthorn, and of the common 
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brier, eating even the very wood when it is of con- 
siderable thickness. 

Bess, I have said, died young ; Tiney lived to be 
nine years old, and died at last, I have reason to 
think, of some hurt in his loins, by a fall ; Puss is 
still living, and has just completed his tenth year^ 
discovering no signs of decay, nor even of age, 
except that he has grown more discreet and less frolic- 
some than he was. I cannot conclude without ob- 
serving that I have lately introduced a dog to his 
acquaintance, a spaniel that had never seen a hare^to 
a hare that had never seen a spaniel. I did it with 
great caution, but there was no real need of it. Puss 
discovered no token of fear, nor Marquis the least 
symptom of hostility. There is, therefore, it should 
seem, no natural antipathy between dog and hare, 
but the pursuit of the one occasions the flight of the 
other, and the dog pursues because he is trained to 
it ; they eat bread at the same time out of the same 
hand, and are in all respects sociable and friendly. 

W. Cow PER. 


21. CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING 

Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the%air : 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
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Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you are not dressed. 

Nay I not so much as out of bed ; 

When all the birds have matins said. 

And sung their thankful hymns : ’tis sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in, 

Whenas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and green. 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair : 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you : 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 

Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying: 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come ; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 

Made green, and trimmed with trees : see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this, 

An ark, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of white thorn neatly interwove. 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 


5 
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Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 

Come, we’ll abroad, and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May : 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying : 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime. 

And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun : 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again : 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade. 

All love, all liking, all delight. 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 

Then while time serves, and we are but decaying. 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

R. Herrick. 


22. IN THE LABORATORY WITH AGASSIZ 

It was more than fifteen years ago that I entered 
the laboratory of Professor Agassiz, and told him I 
had enrolled my name in the scientific school as a 
student of natural history. He asked me a few 
questions about my object in coming, my antecedents 
generally, the mode in which I afterwards proposed 
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to use the knowledge I might acquire, and, finally, 
whether I wished to study any special branch. To 
the latter I replied that while I wished to be well 
grounded in all departments of zoology, I purposed 
to devote myself specially to insects. 

‘‘ When do you wish to begin ? ’’ he asked. 

Now,” I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an energetic 
Very well,” he reached from a shelf a huge jar of 
specimens in yellow alcohol. 

‘‘ Take this said he, and look at it ; we call 

it a Haemulon ; by and by I will ask what you have 
seen.” 

With that he left me, but in a moment returned 
with explicit instructions as to the care of the object 
intrusted to me. 

‘‘ No man is fit to be a naturalist,” said he, ‘‘ who 
does not know how to take care of specimens.” 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tiny tray, 
and occasionally moisten the surface with alcohol 
from the jar, always taking care to replace the stopper 
tightly. Those were not the days of ground glass 
stoppers, and elegantly shaped exhibition jars ; all 
the old students will recall the huge, neckless glass 
bottles with their leaky, wax-besmeared corks, half 
eaten by insects and begrimed with cellar dust. 
Entomology was a cleaner science than ichthyology, 
but the example of the professor who had unhesitat- 
ingly plunged to the bottom of the jar to produce the 
fish was infectious ; and though this alcohol had “a 
very ancient and fish-like smell,” I really dared not 
show any aversion within these sacred precincts, and 
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treated the alcohol as though it were pure water. Still 
I was conscious of a passing feeling of disappointment, 
for gazing at a fish did not commend itself to an ardent 
entomologist. My friends at home, too, were annoyed 
when they discovered that no amount of eati de Cologne 
would drown the perfume which haunted me like a 
shadow. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could be seen in 
that fish, and started in search of the professor, who 
had, however, left the museum ; and when I returned, 
after lingering over some of the old animals stored in 
the upper apartment, my. specimen was dry all over. 

I dashed the fluid over the fish as if to resuscitate the 
beast from a fainting-fit, and looked with anxiety for 
a return of the normal, sloppy appearance. This little 
excitement over, nothing was to be done but return to 
a steadfast gaze at my mute companion. Half an hour 
passed — an hour — another hour ; the fish began to look 
loathsome. I turned it over and around; looked it in 
the face — ghastly ; from behind, beneath, above, side-' 
ways, at a three quarters’ view- just as ghastly. I 
was in despair ; at an early hour I concluded that 
lunch was necessary ; so, with infinite relief, the fish 
was carefully replaced in the jar, and for an hour I 
was free. 

On my return I learned that Professor Agassiz had 
been at the museum, but had gone, and would not 
return for several hours. My fellow-students were 
too busy to be disturbed by continued conversation. 
Slowly I drew forth that hideous fish, and with a 
feeling of desperation again looked at it. I might not 
use a magnifying glass ; instruments of all kinds were 
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interdicted. My two hands, my two eyes, and the 
fish ; it seemed a most limited field. I pushed my 
finger down its throat to feel how sharp the teeth 
were. I began to count the scales in the different 
rows until I was convinced that that was nonsense. 
At last a happy thought struck me — I would draw the 
fish ; and now with surprise I began to discover new 
features in the creature. Just then the professor 
returned. 

^‘That is right,” said he; ‘‘a pencil is one of the 
best of eyes. I am glad to notice, too, that you keep 
your specimen wet and your bottle corked.” 

With these encouraging words he added : 

‘‘Well, what is it like?” 

He listened attentively to my brief rehearsal of the 
structure of parts whose names were still unknown to 
me : the fringed gill-arches and movable operculum ; 
the pores of the head, fleshy lips, and lidless eyes ; 
the lateral line, the spinous fins, and forked tail ; the 
compressed and arched body. When I had finished 
he waited as if expecting more, and then, with an air 
of disappointment : 

“You have not looked very carefully; why,” he 
continued, more earnestly, “you haven't even seen 
one of the most conspicuous features of the animal, 
which is as plainly before your eyes as the fish itself ; 
look again, look again ! ” and he left me to my 
misery. 

I was piqued ; I was mortified. Still more of that 
wretched fish? But now I set myself to my task with 
a will, and discovered one new thing after another, 
until I saw how just the professor's criticism had been. 
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The afternoon passed quickly, and when, toward its 
close, the professor inquired — 

‘‘ Do you see it yet?'' 

No," I replied, ‘‘ I am certain I do not, but I see 
how little I saw before." 

‘‘That is next best," said he earnestly, “but I 
won’t hear you now ; put away your fish and go 
home ; perhaps you will be ready with a better answer 
in the morning. I will examine you before you look 
at the fish." 

This was disconcerting ; not only must I think of 
my fish all night, studying, without the object before 
me, what this unknown but most visible feature might 
be, but also, without reviewing my new discoveries, I 
must give an exact account of them the next day. I 
had a bad memory ; so I walked home by Charles 
River in a distracted state with my two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting from the professor the next 
morning was reassuring ; here was a man who seemed 
to be quite as anxious as I that I should see for myself 
what he saw. 

“Do you perhaps mean," I asked, “that the fish 
has symmetrical sides with paired organs?” 

His thoroughly pleased, “Of course, of course!" 
repaid the wakeful hours of the previous night. After 
he had discoursed most happily and enthusiastically 
— as he always did — upon the importance of this 
point, I ventured to ask what I should do next. 

“Oh, look at your fish!" he said, and left me 
again to my own devices. In a little more than an 
hour he returned and heard my new catalogue. 

“That is good, that is good ! " he repeated ; “ but 
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that is not all ; go on ” ; and so for three long days he 
placed that fish before my eyes, forbidding me to look 
at anything else, or to use any artificial aid. “ Look, 
look, look,’* was his repeated injunction. 

This was the best entomological lesson I ever had, 
— a lesson whose influence has extended to the details 
of every subsequent study ; a legacy the professor has 
left to me, as he left it to many others, of inestimable 
value, which we could not buy, with which we cannot 
part. 

A year afterwards some of us were amusing our- 
selves with chalking outlandish beasts upon the 
museum blackboard. We drew prancing star-fishes ; 
frogs in mortal combat ; hydra-headed worms ; stately 
crawfishes, standing on their tails, bearing aloft 
umbrellas ; and grotesque fishes with gaping mouths 
and staring eyes. The professor came in shortly 
after, and was as amused as any at our experiments. 
He looked at the fishes. 

‘‘ Haemulons, every one of them,” he said ; ‘‘ Mr. 
drew them.” 

True ; and to this day, if I attempt a fish, I can 
draw nothing but Haemulons. 

The fourth day a second fish of the same group 
was placed beside the first, and I was bidden to point 
out the resemblances and differences between the two; 
another and another followed, until the entire family 
lay before me, and a whole legion of jars covered the 
table and surrounding shelves ; the odour had become 
a pleasant perfume : and even now the sight of an old 
six-inch, worm-eaten cork brings fragrant memories I 

The whole group of Haemulons was thus brought 
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in review ; and, whether engaged upon the dissection 
of the internal organs, the preparation and examina- 
tion of the bony frame-work, or the description of the 
various parts, Agassiz’s training in the method of 
observing facts and their orderly arrangement was 
ever accompanied by the urgent exhortation not to be 
content with them. 

Facts are stupid things,” he would say, ‘‘until 
brought into connection with some general law.” 

At the end of eight months it was almost with 
reluctance that I left these friends and turned to 
insects ; but what I had gained by this outside expe- 
rience has been of greater value than years of later 
investigation in my favourite groups. 

\^By a Former Pupil 


23. THE CATTLE OF HIS HAND 

All night long through the starlit air and the stillness, 

Through the cool wanness of dawn and the burning 
of noontide, 

Onward we strain with a mighty resounding of hoof- 
beats. 

Heaven and earth are ashake with the terrible tramp- 
ling ; 

Wild, straying feet of a vast and hastening army ; 

Wistful eyes that helplessly seek one another. 

Hushed is the dark to hear the plaint of our lowing, 

Mournful cry of the dumb-tired hearts within us. 

Faint to death with thirst and the gnawing of hunger. 
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Day by day through the dust and heat have we 
thirsted ; 

Day by day through stony ways have we hungered ; 
Naught l^ut a few bitter herbs that grew by the way- 
side. 

What we flee that is far behind in the darkness, 
Where the place of abiding for us, we know not ; 
Only we hark for the voice of the Master Herdsman. 


Many a weary day must pass ere we hear it, 

Blown on the winds, now close, now far in the 
distance. 

Deep as the void above us and sweet as the dawn-star. 

He it is who drives us and urges us always. 

Faint with a need that is ever present within us, 
Struggling onward and toiling one by the other. 


Ever we long and cry for rest, but it comes not ; 

Broke are our feet and sore and bruised by the 
climbing ; 

Sharp is his goad in our quivering flanks when we 
falter. ^ 

And some fall down with a plaintive moaning, and 
perish ; 

But upward we strain nor stop, for the Voice comes 
to us. 

Driving us on once more to the press and the 
struggle. 
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Then when we know His Presence the hard way 
lightens ; 

Turn we our piteous eyes to the far-stretching high- 
way ; 

Struggle ahead in the dark as trusting as children. 

What we flee that is far behind in the darkness, 

Where the place of abiding for us, we know not ; 

Only we hark for the Voice — till hope fades from us. 

Heaven, and earth are ashake with the terrible 
trampling. 

Wild straying feet of a vast and hastening army, 

Wistful hearts that helplessly seek one another. 

All night long through the star-lit air and the stillness, 

Through the cool wanness of dawn and the burning 
of noontide, 

Onward we strain with a mighty resounding of foot- 
beats. W. Underwood. 


24. FORBEARANCE 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ; 
Loved the wild rose, and left it on its stalk ; 

At rich men^s tables eaten bread and pulse ; 
Unarm’d faced danger with a heart of trust ; 

And loved so well a high behaviour 

In man or maid that thou from speech refrain’d. 

Nobility more nobly to repay? — 

O be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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25. WILD LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS 

I have lived for several years in the northern 
counties of Scotland, and during the last four or five 
in the province of Moray, a part of the country 
peculiarly adapted for collecting facts in Natural 
History, and for becoming intimate with the habits 
of many of our British wild birds and quadrupeds. 
Having been in the habit of keeping an Irregular 
kind of journal, and of making notes of any incidents 
which have fallen under my observation connected 
with the zoology of the country, I have now en- 
deavoured, by dint of cutting and pruning these 
rough sketches, to put them into a shape calculated 
to amuse, and perhaps, in some slight degree, to 
instruct some of my fellow-lovers of Nature. 

From my earliest childhood I have been more 
addicted to the investigation of the habits and manners 
of every , kind of living animal than to any more 
useful avocation, and have in consequence made 
myself tolerably well acquainted with the domestic 
economy of most of our British wild animals, from 
the field-mouse and wheatear, which I stalked and 
trapped in the plains and downs of Wiltshire during 
my boyhood, to the red-deer and eagle, whose terri- 
tory I have invaded in later years on the mountains 
of Scotland. 

My present abode in Morayshire is surrounded 
by as great a variety of beautiful scenery as can be 
found in any district in Britain ; and no part of the 
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country can produce a greater variety of objects of 
interest, either to the naturalist or to the lover of the 
picturesque. 

The rapid and glorious Findhorn, the very per- 
fection of a Highland river, here passes through one 
of the most fertile plains in Scotland, or indeed in the 
world ; and though a few miles higher up it rages 
through the wildest and most rugged rocks, and 
through the romantic and shaded glens of the forests 
of Darnaway and Altyre, the stream, as if exhausted, 
empties, itself peaceably and quietly into the Bay of 
Findhorn — a salt-water loch of some four or five 
miles in length, entirely shut out by different points 
of land from the storms which are so frequent in the 
Moray Firth, of which it forms a kind of creek. At 
low water this bay becomes an extent of wet sand, 
with the river Findhorn and one or two smaller 
streams winding through it, till they meet in the 
deeper part of the basin near the town of Findhorn, 
where there is always a considerable depth of water, 
and a harbour for shipping. 

From its sheltered situation and the quantity of 
food left on the sands at low water, the Bay of Find- 
horn is always a great resort of wild-fowl of all kinds, 
from the swan to the teal, and also of innumerable 
waders of every species ; while occasionally a seal 
ventures into the mouth of the river in pursuit of 
salmon. The bay is separated from the main water 
of the Firth by that most extraordinary and peculiar 
range of country called the Sandhills of Moray — a 
long, low range of hills formed of the purest sand, 
with scarcely any herbage, excepting here and there 
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patches of bent or broom, which are inhabited by 
hares, rabbits, and foxes. 

At the extreme point of this range is a farm of 
forty or fifty acres of arable land, where the tenant 
endeavours to grow a scanty crop of grain and 
turnips, in spite of the rabbits and the drifting sands. 
From the inland side of the bay stretch the fertile 
plains of Moray, extending from the Findhorn to near 
Elgin in a continuous flat of the richest soil, and 
comprising districts of the very best partridge-shooting 
that can be found in Scotland, while the streams and 
swamps that intersect it afford a constant supply of 
wild-fowl. As we advance inland we are sheltered 
by the wide-extending woods of Altyre, abounding 
with roe and game ; and beyond these woods again 
is a very extensive range of a most excellent grouse- 
shooting country, reaching for many miles over a 
succession of moderately sized hills which reach as far 
as the Spey. 

On the west of the Findhorn is a country beauti- 
fully dotted with woods, principally of oak and birch, 
and intersected by a dark, winding burn, full of fine 
trout, and the constant haunt of the otter. Between 
this part of the country and the sea-coast is a con- 
tinuation of the sandhills interspersed with lakes, 
swamps, and tracts of firwood and heather. 

On the whole, I do not know so varied or interest- 
ing a district in Great Britain, or one so well adapted 
to the amusement and instruction of a naturalist or 
sportsman. In the space of a morning^s walk you 
may be either in the most fertile or the most barren 
spot of the country. In my own garden every kind of 
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wall-fruit ripens to perfection, and yet at the distance 
of only two hours’ walk you may either be in the 
midst of heather and grouse, or in the sandy deserts 
beyond the bay, where one wonders how even the 
rabbits can find their living. 

For a naturalist, whether he be a scientific dissector 
and preserver of birds, or simply a lover and observer 
of the habits and customs of the different wild animals, 
large and small, this district is a very desirable loca- 
tion, as there are very few birds or quadrupeds to be 
found in any part of Great Britain who do not visit 
us during the course of the year, or, at any rate, are 
to be met with in a few hours’ drive. The bays and 
rivers attract all the migratory water-fowl, while the 
hills, woods, and cornlands afford shelter and food to 
all the native wild birds and beasts. The vicinity, 
too, of the coast to the wild western countries of 
Europe is the cause of our being often visited by 
birds which are not strictly natives, nor regular 
visitors, but are driven by continued east winds from 
the fastnesses of the Swedish and Norwegian forests 
and mountains. 

To the collector of birds this country affords a 
greater variety of specimens than any other district in 
the climate, and the variety of scenery make it inferior 
to none as a residence for the unoccupied person or 
the sportsman. 

Having thus described that part of the globe which 
at present is my resting-place, I may as well add a 
few lines to enable my reader to become acquainted 
with myself, and that part of my belongings which 
will come into question in my descriptions of sporting. 
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To begin with myself, I am one of the unproductive 
class of mankind who, having passed a few years 
amidst the active turmoil of cities, and in places 
where people do most delight to congregate, have at 
last settled down to live a busy kind of idle life. 
Communing much with the wild birds and beasts of 
our country, a hardy constitution and much leisure 
have enabled me to visit them in their own haunts, 
and to follow my sporting propensities without fear 
of the penalties which are apt to follow a careless 
exposure of one’s self to cold and heat at all hours of 
night and day. 

Though by habit and repute a being strongly 
endowed with the organ of destructiveness, I take 
equal delight in collecting round me all living 
animals, and watching their habits and instincts ; my 
abode is, in short, a miniature menagerie. My dogs 
learn to respect the persons of domesticated wild 
animals of all kinds, and my pointers live in amity 
with tame partridges and pheasants ; my retrievers 
lounge about amidst my wild-fowl, and my terriers 
and beagles strike up friendship with the animals of 
different kinds, whose capture they have assisted in, 
and with whose relatives they are ready to wage war 
to the death. A common and well-kept truce exists 
with one and all. 

My boys, who are of the most bird-nesting age 
(eight and nine years old), instead of disturbing the 
numberless birds who breed in the garden and 
shrubberies, in full confidence of protection and im- 
munity from all danger of gun or snare, strike up an 
acquaintance with every family of chaffinches or 
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blackbirds who breed in the place, visiting every 
nest, and watching over the eggs and young with a 
most parental care. 

I observe that the herons in the heronry on the 
Findhorn are now busily employed in sitting on their 
eggs — the heron being one of the first birds to com- 
mence breeding in this country. A more curious 
and interesting sight ^han the Findhorn heronry I 
do not know : from the top of the high rocks on the 
east side of the river you look down into the very 
nest — the herons breeding on the opposite side of the 
river, which is here very narrow. 

The cliffs and rocks are studded with splendid 
pines and larch, and fringed with all the more lowly 
but not less beautiful underwood which abounds in 
this country. Conspicuous amongst these are the 
bird -cherry and mountain -ash, the holly, and the 
wild rose ; while the golden blossoms of furze and 
broom enliven every crevice and corner in the rock. 

Opposite to you is a wood of larch and oak, on the 
latter of which trees are crowded a vast number of 
the nests of the heron. The foliage and small 
branches of the oaks that they breed on seem entirely 
destroyed, leaving nothing but the naked arms and 
branches of the trees on which the nests are placed. 
The same nests, slightly repaired, are used year after 
year. 

Looking down at them from the high banks of the 
Altyre side of the river, you can see directly into their 
nests and can become acquainted with the whole of 
their domestic economy. You can plainly see the 
green eggs, and also the young herons, who fear- 
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lessly, and conscious of the security they are left in, 
are constantly passing backwards and forwards, and 
alighting on the topmost branches of the larch or oak- 
trees ; whilst the still younger birds sit bolt upright 
in the nest, snapping their beaks together with a 
curious sound. Occasionally a grave-looking heron 
is seen balancing himself by some incomprehensible 
feat of gymnastics on the very topmost twig of a 
larch-tree, where he swings about in an unsteady 
manner, quite unbecoming so sage-looking a bird. 
Occasionally a thievish jackdaw dashes out from the 
cliffs opposite the heronry, and flies straight into some 
unguarded nest, seizes one of the large green eggs, 
and flies back to his own side of the river, the right- 
ful owner of the eggs pursuing the active little robber 
with loud cries and the most awkward attempts at 
catching him. 

The heron is a noble and picturesque-looking bird, 
as she sails quietly through the air with outstretched 
wings and slow flight ; but nothing is more ridiculous 
and undignified than her appearance as she vainly 
chases the jackdaw or hooded crow who is carrying 
off her egg, and darting rapidly round the angles and 
corners of the rocks. 

Now and then every heron raises its head and 
looks on the alert as the peregrine falcon, with rapid 
and direct flight, passes their crowded dominion ; but 
intent on his own nest, built on the rock some little 
way further on, the hawk takes no notice of his long- 
legged neighbours, who soon settle down again into 
their attitudes of rest. The kestrel-hawk frequents 
the same part of the river, and lives in amity with the 

6 
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wood-pigeons that breed in every cluster of ivy which 
clings to the rocks. Even that bold and fearless 
enemy of all the pigeon race, the sparrow-hawk, 
frequently has her nest within a few yards of the 
wood-pigeon ; and you see these birds (at all other 
seasons such deadly enemies), passing each other on 
their way to and fro from their respective nests in 
perfect peace and friendship. 

It has seemed to me that the sparrow-hawk and 
wood-pigeon during the breeding season frequently 
enter into a mutual compact against the crows and 
jackdaws, who are constantly on the look-out for the 
eggs of all other birds. The hawk appears to depend 
on the vigilance of the wood-pigeon to warn him of 
the approach of these marauders ; and then the brave 
little warrior sallies out, and is not satisfied till he has 
driven the crow to a safe distance from the nests of 
himself and his more peaceful ally. At least in no 
other way can I account for these two birds so very 
frequently breeding not only in the same range of rock, 
but within two or three yards of each other. 

C. St. John. 


26. THE QUIET MAYNE 

Thus the Mayne glideth. 

Where my love abideth : 

Sleep’s no softer ; it proceeds 
On through lawns, on through meads. 
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On and on, whate’er befall, 

Meandering and musical, 

Though the niggard pasturage 
Bears not on its shaven ledge 
Aught but weeds and waven grasses 
To view the river as it passes. 

Save here and there a scanty patch 
Of primroses too faint to catch 
A weary bee. . . . And scarce it pushes 
Its gentle way through strangling rushes, 
Where the glossy kingfisher 
Flutters when noon-heats are near, 

Glad the shelving banks to shun. 

Red and steaming in the sun. 

Where the shrew-mouse with pale-throat 
Burrows, and the speckled stoat ; 

Where the quick sand-pipers flit 
In and out the marl and grit 
That seems to breed them, brown as they ; 
Naught disturbs its quiet way. 

Save some lazy stork that springs, 

Trailing it with legs and wings. 

Whom the shy fox from the hill 
Rouses, creep he ne’er so still. 

Robert Browning. 


27. TO A CHILD 

Thou shalt wander like a breeze 

By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds. 
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Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 

S. T. COLERIDGB. 


28. THE BEE-KEEPER 

I was bidding him farewell, when he hemmed once 
or twice, and said that as he did not live far off, he 
hoped that I would go with him, and taste some of 
his mead. As I had never tasted mead, of which I 
had frequently read in the composition of the Welsh 
bards, and, moreover, felt rather thirsty from the 
heat of the day, I told him that I should have great 
pleasure in attending him. Whereupon, turning off 
together, we proceeded about half a mile, sometimes 
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between stone walls, and at other times hedges, till 
we reached a small hamlet, through which we passed, 
and presently came to a very pretty cottage, delight- 
fully situated within a garden, surrounded by a hedge 
of woodbine. Opening a gate at one corner of the 
garden, he led the way to a large shed which stood 
partly behind the cottage, which he said was his 
stable ; thereupon he dismounted and led his donkey 
into the shed, which was without stalls, but had a 
long rack and manger. On one side he tied his 
donkey, after taking off her caparisons, and I followed 
his example, tying my horse at the other side with a 
rope halter which he gave me. He then asked me to 
come in and taste his mead, but I told him that I 
must attend to the comfort of my horse first, and 
henceforth, taking a wisp of straw, rubbed him care- 
fully down. Then taking a pailful of clear water, 
which stood in the shed, I allowed the horse to drink 
about half a pint ; and then turning to the old man, 
who all the time had stood by looking at my proceed- 
ings, I asked him whether he had any oats. “I 
have all kinds of grain,” he replied ; and going out, 
he presently returned with two measures, one a large 
and the other a small one, both filled with oats, 
mixed with a few beans, and handing the large one 
to me for the horse, he emptied the other before the 
donkey, who, before she began to despatch it, turned 
her nose to her master’s face and fairly kissed him. 
Having given my horse his portion, I told the old 
man that I was ready to taste his mead as soon as he 
pleased, whereupon he ushered me into his cottage, 
where, making me sit down by a deal table in a 
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neatly sanded kitchen, he produced from an old- 
fashioned closet a bottle, holding about a quart, and 
a couple of cups, which might each contain about 
half a pint, then opening the bottle and filling the 
cups with a brown-coloured liquor, he handed one to 
me, and taking a seat opposite to me, he lifted the 
other, nodded, and saying to me, ‘‘Health and wel- 
come,” placed it to his lips and drank. 

“Health and thanks,” I replied, and being very 
thirsty, emptied my cup at a draught. I had scarcely 
done so, however, when I half repented. The mead 
was deliciously sweet and mellow, but appeared 
Strong as brandy ; my eyes reeled in my head, and 
my brain became slightly dizzy. “ Mead is a strong 
drink,” said the old man, as he looked at me, with a 
half smile on his countenance. “ This, at any rate,” 
said I, “so Strong indeed, that I would not drink 
another cup for any consideration.” “And I would 
not ask you,” said the old man ; “for, if you did, 
you would most probably be stupid all day, and wake 
next morning with a headache. Mead is a good 
drink, but woundily strong, especially to those who 
are not used to it, as I suppose you are not.” 
“Where do you get it?” said I. “I make it my- 
self,” said the old man, “from the honey which my 
bees make.” “Have you many bees?” I inquired. 
“A great many,” said the old man. “And do you 
keep them,” said I, “for the sake of making mead 
with their honey?” “I keep them,” he replied, 
“partly because I am fond of them, and partly for 
what they bring me in ; they make me a great deal 
of honey, some of which I sell, and with a little I 
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make me some mead to warm my poor heart with, or 
occasionally to treat a friend with like yourself.” 
‘‘And do you support yourself entirely by means of 
your bees?” “No,” said the old man, “I have a 
little bit of ground behind my house, which is my 
principal means of support.” “And do you live 
alone?” “Yes,” said he, “with the exception of the 
bees and the donkey, I live quite alone.” “And 
have you always lived alone ? ” The old man 
emptied his cup, and his heart being warmed with 
the mead, he told me his history, which was sim- 
plicity itself. 

^ His father was a small yeoman, who, at his death, 
had left him, the only child, the cottage, with a small 
piece of ground behind it, and on this little property 
he had lived ever since. At the age of twenty-five he 
had married an industrious young woman, by whom 
he had one daughter, who died before reaching years 
of womanhood. His wife, however, had survived 
her daughter many years, and had been a great 
comfort to him, assisting him in his rural occupa- 
tions ; but, about four years before the present period, 
he had lost her, since which time he had lived alone, 
making himself as comfortable as he could ; cultivat- 
ing his ground, with the help of a lad from the 
neighbouring village, attending to his bees, and 
occasionally riding his donkey to market, and hear- 
ing the Word of God, which he said he was sorry he 
could not read, twice a week, regularly at the parish 
church. 

When he had finished speaking, he led me behind 
his house, and showed me his little domain. It con- 
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sisted of about two acres in admirable cultivation ; a 
small portion of it formed a kitchen garden, while the 
rest was sown with four kinds of grain — wheat, 
barley, pease, and beans. The air was full of am- 
brosial sweets, resembling those proceeding from an 
orange grove ; a place which though I had never 
seen at that time, I have since. In the garden was 
the habitation of the bees, a long box, supported 
upon three oaken stumps. It was full of small round 
glass windows, and appeared to be divided into a 
great many compartments, much resembling drawers 
placed sideways. He told me that as one compart- 
ment was filled, the bees left it for another ; so that 
whenever he wanted honey, he could procure some 
without injuring the insects. Through the little 
round windows I could see several of the bees at 
work ; hundreds were going in and out of the doors ; 
hundreds were buzzing about on the flowers, the 
woodbines and beans. As I looked around on the 
well -cultivated field, the garden and the bees, I 
thought I had never before seen so rural and peaceful 
a scene. 

George Borrow. 


29. THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
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And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed. 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed I 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew. 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new. 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 

Built up its idle door. 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 
no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee. 
Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn I 
While on mine ear it rings. 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings : — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 
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Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea I 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


30. THE VOICE OF CARLYLE 

I. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 

To this English People in World-History, there 
have been, shall I prophesy. Two grand tasks 
assigned? Huge-looming through the dim tumult 
of the always incommensurable Present Time, out- 
lines of twO' tasks disclose themselves : the grand 
Industrial task of conquering some half or more of 
this Terraqueous Planet for the use of man ; then 
secondly, the grand Constitutional task of sharing, 
in some pacific endurable manner, the fruit of said 
conquest, and showing all people how it might be 
done. These I will call their two tasks, discernible 
hitherto in World-History ; in both of these they 
have made respectable though unequal progress. 
What is meant by conquering this Planet, they partly 
know ; how to accomplish sharing of that conquest, 
they do not so well know. Europe knows not ; Europe 
vehemently asks in these days, but receives no answer, 
no credible answer. 
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II. THE WORD “IMPOSSIBLE” 

It is not a lucky word this same impossible : no 
g-ood comes of those that have it so often in their 
mouth. Who is he that says always, There is a lion 
in the way? Sluggard, thou must slay the lion, 
then ; the way has to be travelled ! In Art, in 
Practice, innumerable critics will demonstrate that 
most things are henceforth impossible ; that we are 
got, once for all, into the region of perennial common- 
place, and most contentedly continue there. Let 
such critics demonstrate ; it is the nature of them : 
what harm is in it? Poetry once well demonstrated 
to be impossible, arises the Burns, arises the Goethe. 
Unheroic commonplace being now clearly all we have 
to look for, comes the Napoleon, comes the conquest 
of the world. It was proved by fluxionary calculus, 
that steamships could never get across from the 
farthest point of Ireland to the nearest of Newfound- 
land : impelling force, resisting force, maximum here, 
minimum there ; by law of Nature, and geometric 
demonstration: — what could be done? The Great 
Western could weigh anchor from Bristol port ; that 
could be done. The Great Western, bounding safe 
through the gullets of the Hudson, threw her cable 
out on the capstan of New York, and left our still 
moist paper - demonstration to dry itself at leisure. 
“Impossible?’^ cried Mirabeau to his secretary. 
“ Never name to me that blockhead of a word 1 ” 


Thomas Carlyle. 
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31. HONOURABLE EMPLOYMENT 

O my lord, lie not idle : 

The chiefest action for a man of great spirit 
Is never to be out of action. We should think 
The soul was never put into the body, 

Which has so many rare and curious pieces 
Of mathematical motion, to stand still. 

Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds ; 

In the trenches for the soldier : in the wakeful study 
For the scholar ; in the furrows of the sea 
For men of our profession ; of all which 
Arise and spring up honour. John Webster. 


32. ON HIS BLINDNESS 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?** 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies : ‘‘ God doth not need 
Either man*s work, or His own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.** 

John Milton. 
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33. the lady with THE LAMP 

It was into the channel of nursing that Florence 
Nightingale poured the full strength of her nature. 
Every woman, she said, has sooner or later some 
other human life dependent upon her skill as a nurse ; 
and nursing, she insisted, was an art, nay, one of the 
finest of all arts. Here is her version of the matter : 

‘‘ Nursing is an art, and if it is to be made an art, 
it requires as exclusive a devotion, as hard a prepara- 
tion, as any painter’s or sculptor’s work ; for what is 
having to do with dead canvas or cold marble com- 
pared with having to do with the living body — the 
temple of God’s Spirit? It is one of the Fine Arts. 
I had almost said the finest of the Fine Arts.” 

Florence Nightingale practised what she preached. 
Born to the ease and luxury of a rich woman’s life, 
she yet turned aside and spent ten years studying 
nursing as an art, first at the great Moravian Hospital 
at Kaiserworth, next with the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul in Paris. Then she organised a Home 
for Sick Governesses in London. Then came the 
opportunity of her life in the call to the East. 

On October 21, 1854, she sailed with a band of 
thirty -eight nurses — of whom ten were Roman 
Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and fourteen members of an 
Anglican sisterhood — for Scutari. ‘‘I am naturally 
a very shy person,” she says ; certainly she had a 
keen horror of parade, and she started with her 
gallant band without public notice or farewell. At 
Boulogne, however, it became known that this com- 
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pany of ladies, with their uniform dark dress, were 
nurses on their way to the Crimea, and the white- 
capped fisherwomen of the place thronged round 
them, and carried their luggage to the railway station, 
scornfully refusing to let a man so much as touch an 
article 1 The band of heroines reached Scutari on 
November 5, the very day of Inkermann ! The great 
barrack hospital there was a huge quadrangle, a 
quarter of a mile on each face ; its corridors, rising 
storey above storey, had a linear extent of four miles. 
The hospital when the nurses landed held 2300 
patients ; no less than two miles, that is, of sick-beds — 
beds foul with every kind of vileness. The mattresses 
were strewn two deep in the corridors, the wards were 
rank with fever and cholera, and the odour of un- 
dressed wounds. And to this great army of the sick 
and the dying, the wounded from Inkermann in a few 
hours were added, bringing the number up to 5000. 
Into what Russell calls “the helL^ of this great 
temple of pain and foulness moved the slight and 
delicate form of this English lady, with her band of 
nurses. 

Instantly a new intelligence, instinct with pity, 
aflame with energy, fertile with womanly invention, 
swept through the hospital. Clumsy male devices 
were dismissed, almost with a gesture, into space. 
Dirt became a crime, fresh air, and clean linen, sweet 
food, and soft hands a piety. A great kitchen was 
organised which provided well -cooked food for a 
thousand men. Washing was a lost art in the 
hospital ; but this band of women created, as with a 
breath, a great laundry, and a strange cleanliness 
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crept along the walls and beds of the hospital. In 
their warfare with disease and pain these women 
showed a resolution as high as The men of their race 
showed against the grey-coated battalions of Inker- 
mann, or in the frozen trenches before Sebastopol. 
Muddle-headed male routine was swept ruthlessly 
aside. If the commissariat failed to supply requisites, 
Florence Nightingale, who had great funds at her 
disposal, instantly provided them herself, and the 
heavy-footed officials found the swift feet of these 
women outrunning them in every path of help and 
pity. Only one flash of anger is reported to have 
broken the serene calm which served as a mask for 
the steel-like and resolute will of Florence Night- 
ingale. Some stores had arrived from England ; 
sick men were languishing for them. But routine 
required that they should be ‘‘ inspected’’ by a board 
before being issued, and the board, moving with 
heavy-footed slowness, had not completed its work 
when night fell. The stores were, therefore, with 
official phlegm, locked up, and their use denied to 
the sick. Between the needs of hundreds of sick 
men, that is, and the comforts they required was the 
locked door, the symbol of red tape. Florence 
Nightingale called a couple of orderlies, walked to 
the door, and quietly ordered them to burst it open, 
and the stores to be distributed ! 

It is not to be wondered at that she swiftly estab- 
lished a sort of quiet and feminine despotism, before 
which all official • heads bowed, and to which all 
clumsy masculine wills proved pliant. In that sad 
realm of pain it was fitting that woman — and such a 
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woman I — should be queen. Florence Nightingale, 
moreover, was strong in official support. She had 
the whole War Office, with its new head, behind her. 
She had an even mightier force with her — the sym- 
pathy and conscience of the whole nation. In the 
slender figure and gentle face of this one woman, as 
she moved with untiring feet through the gloomy 
wards of that great hospital, the pity of England for 
her dying sons took, so to speak, concrete shape. 
Woe to the official who had ventured to thwart her ! 

It thrills one still to read of the strange passion of 
half-worshipping loyalty this gentlewoman aroused 
in every one about her. A little ring of English 
gentlemen gathered round the hospital to do her 
behest. One young fellow, not long from Eton, 
made himself her ‘‘fag.” Orderlies and attendants 
ran at her whisper, and were somehow lifted to a 
mood of chivalry by the process. As for the patients, 
they almost worshipped her. Macdonald, who ad- 
ministered the fund the Times had praised for the 
service of the sick and wounded, draws a picture of 
Florence Nightingale in Scutari : — “As her slender 
form glides quietly along each corridor, every poor 
fellow’s face softens with gratitude at the sight of 
her. When all the medical officers have retired for 
the night, and silence and darkness have settled down 
upon miles of prostrate sick, she may be observed 
alone with a little lamp in her hand, making her 
solitary rounds.” It is on this picture — the pitying 
woman carrying her nurse’s lamp through the long 
corridors where 5000 sick and wounded are lying — 
that the imagination of Longfellow has fastened : — 
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As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 

The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song. 

That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood. 

It was, perhaps, in the operating - room that 
Florence Nightingale showed in its highest form the 
mastery she obtained over the spirits of her soldier 
patients. This fragile English lady was known, 
many times, to toil for twenty hours continuously 
amid her band of nurses and her miles of patients : 
yet a still sorer tax upon her strength must have been 
to stand in the dreaded and blood-stained room where 
the surgeon’s knife was busy. But the poor soldier, 
stretched upon the table, as he looked at the slender 
figure of the lady nurse — standing with clasped hands 
but steadfast eyes and pitying smile, enduring the 
pain of witnessing his pain — drew fortitude from the 
sight. A soldier told Sydney Herbert that the men 
watched for her coming into the ward, and though 
she could not speak to all, ‘‘we could kiss her shadow 
as she passed ! ” 

Nor was the devotion on the part of the men con- 
fined to Florence Nightingale. Every member of 
her band of nurses, and of the band which Miss 
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Stanley afterwards led to the hospital at Therapia, 
kindled it in a greater or lesser degree. ‘‘Oh,” 
said one poor dying soldier to the nurse he saw 
bending over his pallet, “you are taking me on the 
way to heaven ; don’t forsake me now ! ” The soldiers 
kept, in a sense, their warlike temper — they were 
hungry for news from the front. Dying men would 
ask, “Has Sebastopol fallen? I would like to have 
been in it at the last.” But the presence of the nurses 
had a strange refining influence over all the inmates 
of that huge temple of pain and of death. At Scutari 
men ceased to swear, and forgot to grumble. “ Never,” 
said Florence Nightingale, “came from any one of 
them any word or any look which a gentleman would 
not have used.” “ The tears come into my eyes,” she 
wrote afterwards, “as I think how, amid scenes of 
loathsome disease and death, there rose above it all 
the innate dignity, gentleness, and chivalry of the 
men.” 

(The miracle wrought by this band of nurses — this 
entrance of woman into the hell of British hospitals 
in the East — is capable of being expressed in cold 
statistics. They found the death-rate in the great 
hospital at Scutari 52 per cent ; they brought it down 
to 2 per cent !) 

Kinglake says that the part played by male officials 
and by Florence Nightingale’s band of nurses in the 
hospitals of the Crimea constituted an interesting 
trial of both brain power and speed between the two 
sexes ; and he is inclined to pronounce, with emphasis, 
that in this duel of wits the feminine brain comes out 
best. Women supplied exactly that “agile brain 
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power, that organising or governing faculty which 
the State needed, but which its male officials at the 
moment failed to supply. ‘‘The males at that time 
in England,’^ he says, “ suffered from a curious lame- 
ness in the use of brain power. They had lost the 
faculty of initiative, and were slaves to custom. 

There is truth in all this, no doubt ; but the real 
secret of the triumph woman won in this contest is 
found in the fact that the field of battle was a sick 
chamber, and the foes were pain, fever, and foulness. 
In that realm woman is queen by right divine. The 
male officials of the period saw only their “system,” 
and were intent on working it. The nurses at Scutari 
cared nothing for that abstraction, a “system ” ; they 
saw only their patients, and were resolute to save 
them. Kinglake, as an example of the male way of 
treating the problem, dwells on the medical commis- 
sion which the Duke of Newcastle sent out to report 
on the hospitals in the East. Some 10,000 sick and 
wounded were perishing from mingled neglect and 
stupidity, and three doctors were sent out to “ report ” 
on the situation to the department in London, a pro- 
cess which would occupy three months, during which 
period half, at least, of this great army of sufferers 
would perish ! Women went out not to explore or to 
“report,” but to scrub floors, cook food, administer 
medicines, turn chaos into order and filth into cleanli- 
ness. So while the men were “reporting” on the 
evil, the swift pity and practical genius of woman 
mended it. 

Florence Nightingale remained in the Crimea till 
the last British soldier had left its shores. She stole 
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back to England as silently as she had left it. But 
the public gratitude found her out, and broke upon 
her in a generous tempest. A Memorial Fund of 
;£^OyOOO was raised ; she would not take a penny of 
it, but devoted it to founding schools for the training 
of nurses in the great London hospitals. To-day as 
the ships sail past the cliffs of Balaclava, where once 
three nations met in battle, a gigantic cross shows 
clear against the sky on the summit of one of the 
hills. The cross bears the inscription, “Lord, 
have mercy upon us,’' and was erected by Florence 
Nightingale herself as the only memorial she wished 
of her labours. But Florence Nightingale needs no 
memorial. She founded, to quote Kinglake, “a 
gracious dynasty that still reigns supreme in the 
wards where sufferers lie.” The Geneva Convention 
was held within ten years of Florence Nightingale’s 
labours in the East, and now its Red Cross, gleaming 
on every modern battlefield, is the monument of one 
of the noblest careers lived by a woman in modern 
history. ^ Fitchett. 

[Bj' permission of Messrs, Smithy Elder and Co.^ 


• 34. OLD CHINESE WISDOM 

Manage your business before it exists. The 
journey of a thousand miles began with one pace. 

Manage the great things by taking them when they 
are small. The difficult things in the world all begin 
in what is easy. The wise man never attempts what 
is great, and so he is able to accomplish great things. 
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I have three precious things which I hold fast. 
Compassion, economy, and humility. 

When Heaven would save a man, it encircles him 
with compassion. 

The net of Heaven is very wide in its meshes, and 
yet misses nothing. 

Faithful words are not fine. Fine words are not 
faithful. 

The further one goes away from himself, the less 
he knows. 

All things in the world are produced from being, 
and being is produced from non-being. 

Weapons of war are not the tools of the superior 
man. He uses them only when he cannot help it. 
Peace is his highest aim. 

When he conquers, he is not elated. To be elated 
is to rejoice at the destruction of human life. And 
he who rejoices at the destruction of human life is not 
fit to be entrusted with power in the world. 

Lau Tsze. 


35. the honourable life 

Child, if a man serve law through all his life 
And with his whole heart worship, him all gods 
Praise ; but who loves it only with his lips, 
And, not in heart and deed desiring it. 

Hides a perverse will with obsequious words. 
Him heaven infatuates and his twin-born fate 
Tracks, and gains on him, scenting sins far off. 
And the swift hounds of violent death devour. 
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Be man at one with equal-minded gods, 

So shall he prosper ; not through laws torn up, 
Violated rule and a new face of things. 

But thou, son, be not filled with evil dreams. 

Nor with desire of these things ; for with time 
Blind love burns out ; but if one feed it full 
Till some discolouring stain dyes all his life. 

He shall keep nothing praiseworthy, nor die 
The sweet wise death of old men honourable. 

Who have lived out all the length of all their years 
Blameless, and seen well-pleased the face of gods, 
And without shame and without fear have wrought 
Things memorable, and while their days held out 
In sight of all men and the sun’s great light 
Have got them glory and given of their own praise 
To the earth that bare them and the day that bred, 
Home-friends and far-off hospitalities. 

And filled with gracious and memorial fame 
Lands loved of Summer or washed by violent seas, 
Towns populous and many unfooted ways. 

And alien lips and native with their own. 

But when white age and venerable death 
Mow down the strength and life within their limbs. 
Drain out the blood and darken their clear eyes. 
Immortal honour is on them, having past 
Through splendid life and death desirable 
To the clear seat and remote throne of souls, 

Lands undiscoverable in the unheard-of west. 
Round which the strong stream of a sacred sea 
Rolls without wind for ever, and the snow 
There shows not her white wings and windy feet. 
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Nor thunder nor swift rain saith anything, 

Nor the sun burns, but all things rest and thrive ; 
And these, filled full of days, divine and dead, 
Sages and singers fiery from the god. 

And such as loved their land and all things good 
And best beloved of best men, liberty, 

Free lives and lips, free hands of men freeborn. 
And whatsoever on earth was honourable, 

And whatsoever of all the ephemeral seed. 

Live there a life no liker to the gods. 

But nearer than their life of terrene days. 

Love thou such life and look for such a death. 

A. C. Swinburne. 

\By pemtiss ion of Messrs, Chatto and \Vindus.\ 


36. A WALK OVER THE HEATH 

Shirley easily persuaded Caroline to go with her ; 
and when they were fairly out on the quiet road, 
traversing the extensive and solitary sweep of 
Nunnely Common, she as easily drew her into con- 
versation. The first feelings of diffidence overcome, 
Caroline soon felt glad to talk with Miss Keeldar. 
The very first interchange of slight observations 
sufficed to give each an idea of what the other was. 
Shirley said she liked the green sweep of the common 
turf, and better still, the heath on its ridges, for the 
heath reminded her of moors ; she had seen moors 
when she was travelling on the borders near Scotland. 
She remembered particularly a district traversed 
one long afternoon, on a sultry but sunless day in 
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summer ; they journeyed from noon till sunset, over 
what seemed a boundless waste of deep heath, and 
nothing had they seen but wild sheep ; nothing heard 
but the cries of wild birds. 

‘‘I know how the heath would look on such a 
day,’’ said Caroline, ^‘purple-black: a deeper shade 
of the sky tint, and that would be livid.” 

“Yes, quite livid, with brassy edges to the clouds, 
and here and there a white gleam, more ghastly than 
the lurid tinge, which, as you looked at it, you 
momentarily expected would kindle into blinding 
lightning.” 

“ Did it thunder?” 

“ It muttered distant peals, but the storm did not 
break till evening, after we had reached our inn ; 
that inn being an isolated house at the foot of a 
range of mountains.” 

“ Did you watch the clouds come down over the 
mountains?” 

“ I did : I stood at the window an hour watching 
them. The hills seemed rolled in a sullen mist, and 
when the rain fell in whitening sheets, suddenly they 
were blotted from the prospect : they were washed 
from the world.” 

“I have seen such storms in hilly districts in 
Yorkshire, and at their riotous climax, while the sky 
was all cataract, the earth all flood, I have remem- 
bered the Deluge.” 

“ It is singularly reviving after such hurricanes to 
feel calm return, and from the opening clouds to 
receive a consolatory gleam, softly testifying that the 
sun is not quenched.” . 
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‘‘Miss Keeldar, just stand still now, and look at 
Nunnely dale and wood.’^ 

They both halted on the green brow of the 
Common ; they looked down on the deep valley 
robed in May raiment ; on varied meads, some 
pearled with daisies, and some golden with king- 
cups. To-day all this young verdure smiled clear in 
sunlight ; transparent emerald and amber gleams 
played over it. On Nunnwood — the sole remnant of 
antique British forest in a region whose lowlands 
were once all sylvan chase, as its highlands were 
breast-deep heather — slept the shadow of a cloud ; 
the distant hills were dappled, the horizon was shaded 
and tinted like mother-of-pearl ; silvery blues, soft 
purples, evanescent greens and rose-shades, all melt- 
ing into fleeces of white cloud, pure as azury snow, 
allured the eye as with a remote glimpse of heaven’s 
foundations. The air blowing on the brow was fresh, 
and sweet, and bracing. 

“Our England is a bonnie island,” said Shirley, 
“and Yorkshire is one of her bonniest nooks.” 

“You are a Yorkshire girl, too?” 

“I am — Yorkshire in blood and birth. Five 
generations of my race sleep under the aisles of 
Briarfield Church : I drew my first breath in the old 
black hall behind us.” 

Hereupon Caroline presented her hand, which was 
accordingly taken and shaken. 

“We are compatriots,” said she. 

“Yes,” agreed Shirley, with a grave nod. 

“And that,” asked Miss Keeldar, pointing to the 
forest, “that is Nunnwood?” 
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each carry our own. It would not tire you too much 
to walk so far? ” 

‘‘ Oh, no ; especially if we rested the whole 
day in the wood. And I know all the pleasantest 
spots ; I know where we could get nuts in nutting 
time ; I know where wild strawberries abound ; I 
know certain lonely, quite untrodden glades, carpeted 
with strange mosses, some yellow as if gilded, some 
a sober grey, some gem-green. I know groups of 
trees that ravish the eye with their perfect, picture- 
like effects ; rude oak, delicate birch, glossy beech, 
clustered in contrast ; and ash-trees stately as Saul, 
standing isolated, and superannuated wood giants 
clad in bright shrouds of ivy.” 

Charlotje Bronte^. 


37. COMRADES 

Somewhere there waiteth in this world of ours 
For one lone soul, another lonely soul. 

Each chasing each through all the weary hours. 

And meeting strangely at one sudden goal. 

Then blend they, like green leaves with golden 
flowers. 

Into one beautiful and perfect whole ; 

And life’s long night is ended, and the way 
Lies open onward to eternal day. 


Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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38. THE LIGHTHOUSE 

Mrs. Kew did the honours of the lighthouse 
thoroughly on our first visit ; but I think we rarely 
went to see her that we did not make some entertain- 
ing discovery. Mr. Kew’s nephew, a guileless youth 
of forty, lived with them, and the two men were of a 
mechanical turn, and had invented numerous aids to 
housekeeping, appendages to the stove, and fixtures 
on the walls for everything that could be hung up ; 
catches in the floor to hold the doors open, and in- 
genious apparatus to close them ; but, above all, a 
system of barring and bolting for the wide ‘‘fore 
door,’’ which would have disconcerted an energetic 
battering-ram. After all this work being expended, 
Mrs. Kew informed us that it was usually wide open 
all night in summer weather. On the back of this 
door I discovered one day a row of marks, and asked 
their significance. It seemed that Mrs. Kew had 
attempted one summer to keep count of the number 
of people who inquired about the depredations of 
the neighbours’ chickens. Mrs. Kew’s bedroom was 
partly devoted to the fine arts. There was a large 
collection of likenesses of her relatives and friends on 
the wall, which was interesting in the extreme. Mrs. 
Kew was always much pleased to tell their names, 
and her remarks about any feature not exactly perfect 
were very searching and critical. “ That’s my oldest 
brother’s wife, Clorinthy Adams that was. She’s 
well featured, if it were not for her nose, and that 
looks as if it had been thrown at her, and she wasn’t 
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particular about having it on firm, in hopes of getting 
a better one. She sets by her looks, though.^’ 

There were often sailing parties that came there 
from up and down the coast. One day Kate and I 
were spending the afternoon at the Light ; we had 
been fishing, and were sitting in the doorway listening 
to a reminiscence of the winter Mrs. Kew kept school 
at the Four Corners ; saw a boatful coming, and all 
lost our tempers. Mrs. Kew had a lame ankle, and 
Kate offered to go up with the visitors. There were 
some girls and young men who stood on the rocks 
awhile, and then asked us, with much better manners 
than the people who usually came, if they could see 
the lighthouse, and Kate led the way. She was 
dressed that day in a costume we both frequently 
wore, of grey skirt and blue sailor-jacket, and her 
boots were much the worse for wear. The celebrated 
Lancaster complexion was rather darkened by the 
sun. Mrs. Kew expressed a wish to know what 
questions they would ask her, and I followed after a 
few minutes. They seemed to have finished asking 
about the lantern, and to have become personal. 

‘‘ Don’t you get tired staying here?” 

No, indeed,” said Kate. 

‘‘ Is that your sister downstairs?” 

“ No, I have no sister.” 

I should think you would wish she was. Aren’t 
you ever lonesome ? ” 

‘‘ Everybody is, sometimes,” said Kate. 

“ But it’s such a lonesome place,” said one of the 
girls ; ‘‘I should think you would get work away. I 
live in Boston. Why, it’s so awful quiet ! nothing 
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but the water, and the wind, when it blows, and I 
think either of them is worse than nothing. And only 
this little bit of a rocky place I I should want to go 
to walk.’’ 

I heard Kate pleasantly refuse the offer of pay for 
her services, and then they began to come down the 
steep stairs, laughing and chattering with each other. 
Kate stayed behind to close the doors and leave 
everything all right, and the girl who had talked the 
most waited too, and when they were on the stairs 
just above me, and the others out of hearing, she said, 
^‘You’re real good to show us the things. I guess 
you’ll think I’m silly, but I do like you ever so much. 
I wish you would come to Boston. I’m in a real nice 

store, H ’s, on Winter Street ; and they will want 

new saleswomen in October. Perhaps you could be 
at my counter. I’d teach you, and you could board 
with me. I’ve got a real comfortable room, and I 
suppose I might have more things, for I get good 
pay ; but I like to send money home to mother. I’m 
at my aunt’s now, but I am going back next Monday, 
and if you will tell me what your name is, I’ll find out 
for certain about the place and write you. My name’s 
Mary Wendell.” 

I knew by Kate’s voice that this had touched her. 

You are very kind ; thank you heartily,” she said, 
‘‘ but I cannot go and work with you. I should like 
to know more about you. I live in Boston too ; my 
friend and I are staying over in Deephaven for the 
summer only.” And she held out her hand to the 
girl, whose face had changed from its first expression 
of earnest good-humour to a very startled one ; and 
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when she noticed Kate’s hand, and a ring of hers, 
which had been turned round, she looked really- 
frightened. 

Oh, will you please excuse me,” said she, blush- 
ing, “ I ought to have known better ; but you showed 
us round so willingly, and I never thought of your not 
living here. I didn’t mean to be rude.” 

‘‘ Of course you did not, and you were not. I am 
very glad you said it, and glad you like me,” said 
Kate ; and just then the party called the girl, and she 
hurried away, and I joined Kate. ‘‘ Then you heard 
it all. That was worth having!” said she. ‘‘She 
was such an honest little soul, and I mean to look 
for her when I get home.” 

Sometimes we used to go out to the Light early in 
the morning with the fishermen who went that way to 
the fishing grounds, but we usually made the voyage 
early in the afternoon if it were not too hot, and we 
went fishing off the rocks, or sat in the house with Mrs. 
Kew, who often related some of her Vermont experi- 
ences, or Mr. Kew would tell us surprising sea-stories 
and ghost-stories like a story-book sailor. Then we 
would have an unreasonably good supper, and after- 
ward climb the ladder to the lantern to see the lamps 
lighted, and sit there for a while watching the ships 
and the sunset. Almost all the coasters came in sight 
of Deephaven, and the sea outside the light was their 
grand highway. Twice from the lighthouse we saw 
a yacht squadron like a flock of great white birds. As 
for the sunsets, it used to seem often as if we were 
near the heart of them, for the sea all around us caught 
the colour of the clouds, and though the glory was 
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wonderful, I remember best one still evening when 
there was a bank of heavy grey clouds in the west 
shutting down like a curtain, and the sea was silver- 
coloured. You could look under and beyond the 
curtain of clouds into the palest, clearest yellow sky. 
There was a little black boat in the distance drifting 
slowly, climbing one white wave after another, as if it 
were bound out into that other world beyond. But 
presently the sun came from behind the clouds, and 
the dazzling golden light changed the look of every- 
thing, and it was the time then to say one thought it 
a beautiful sunset ; while before one could only keep 
very still, and watch the boat, and wonder if heaven 
would not be somehow like that far, faint colour, 
which was neither sea nor sky. 

When we came down from the lighthouse, and it 
grew late, we would beg for an hour or two longer 
on the water, and row away in the twilight far out 
from land, where with our faces turned from the 
light, it seemed as if we were alone, and the sea 
shoreless ; and as the darkness closed round us softly, 
we watched the stars come out, and were always glad 
to see Kate’s star and my star, which we had chosen 
when we were children. I used long ago to be sure 
of one thing — that, however far away heaven might 
be, it could not be out of sight of the stars. Some- 
times in the evening we waited out at sea for the 
moonrise, and then we would take the oars again and 
go slowly in, once in a while singing or talking, but 
oftenest silent. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 

\By permission of the Houghton Mifflin Co.\ 
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39. A LETTER FROM CAMP 

I 

Come up from the fields, father, here’s a letter from 
our Pete ; 

And come to the front door, mother — here’s a letter 
from thy dear son.” 


II 

Lo, ’tis autumn ; 

Lo where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder, 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages, with leaves fluttering 
in the moderate wind ; 

Where apples ripe in the orchards hang, and grapes 
on the trellised vines ; 

(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines? 

Smell you the buckwheat, where the bees were lately 
buzzing?) 

Above all, lo, the sky, so calm, so transparent after 
the rain, and with wondrous clouds ; 

Below, too, all calm, all vital and beautiful — and the 
farm prospers well. 


Ill 

Down in the fields all prospers well ; 

But now from the fields come, father — come at the 
daughter’s call ; 


8 
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And come to the entry, mother — to the front door, 
come, right away. 

Fast as she can she hurries — something ominous — 
her steps trembling ; 

She does not tarry to smooth her hair, nor adjust 
her cap. 

Open the envelope quickly ; 

O this is not our son^s writing, yet his name is signed ; 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son — O stricken 
mother’s soul ! 

All swims before her eyes — flashes with black — she 
catches the main words only ; 

Sentences broken — ‘‘Gunshot wound in the breast, 
cavalry skirmish, taken to hospital, 

At present low, but will soon be better.” 

IV 

Ah now the single figure to me, 

Amid all teeming and wealthy Ohio, with all its cities 
and farms. 

Sickly white in the face, and dull in the head, very 
faint, 

By the jamb of a door leans. 

“Grieve not so, dear mother” (the just -grown 
daughter speaks through her sobs ; 

The little sisters huddle around, speechless and dis- 
mayed) ; 

“ See, dearest mother, the letter says. Pete will soon 
be better.” 
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V 

Alas, poor boy, he will never be better (nor maybe 
needs to be better, that brave and simple soul) ; 

While they stand at home at the door, he is dead 
already ; 

The only son is dead. 

But the mother needs to be better ; 

She, with thin form, presently dressed in black ; 

By day her meals untouched — then at night fitfully 
sleeping, often waking. 

In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one 
deep longing, 

O that she might withdraw unnoticed — silent from 
life escape and withdraw. 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son I 

Walt Whitman. 


40. SUFFERING 

O life, O death, O world, O time, 

O grave, where all things flow, 

’Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe I 

Though sharpest anguish hearts may wring. 
Though bosoms torn may be, 

Yet suffering is a holy thing ; 

Without it what were we? 


Archbishop Trench. 
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41. A FEARLESS RIDER 

The exercise and the excitement he most of all 
others delighted in, was riding ; and had he been a 
country gentleman and not a clergyman, I don’t 
think he could have resisted fox-hunting. With the 
exception of that great genius in more than horse- 
manship, Andrew Ducrow, I never saw a man sit a 
horse as he did. He seemed inspired, gay, erect, 
full of the joy of life, fearless, and secure. I have 
heard a farmer friend say if he had not been a 
preacher of the gospel he would have been a cavalry 
officer, and would have fought as he preached. 

He was known all over the Upper Ward and 
down Tweeddale for his riding. ‘‘There goes the 
minister,” as he rode past at a swift canter. He had 
generally well-bred horses, or as I would now call 
them, ponies ; if he had not, his sufferings from a dull, 
hard-mouthed, heavy-hearted and footed plebeian 
horse were almost comic. On his grey mare, or his 
little blood bay horse, to see him setting off and in- 
dulging it and himself in some alarming gambols, 
and in the midst of his difficulties, partly of his own 
making, taking off his hat or kissing his hand to a 
lady, make one think of “young Harry with his 
beaver up.” He used to tell with much relish, how, 
one fine summer Sabbath evening, after preaching in 
the open air for a collection, in some village near, 
and having put the money, chiefly halfpence, into 
his handkerchief, and that into his hat, he was taking 
a smart gallop home across the moor, happy and 
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relieved, when three ladies — I think, the Miss Ber- 
trams of Kersewell — came^ suddenly upon him ; off 
went the hat, down bent the head, and over him 
streamed the cherished collection, the ladies busy 
among the wild grass and heather picking it up, and 
he full of droll confusion and laughter. 

The grey mare he had for many years. I can 
remember her small head and large eyes ; her neat, 
compact body, round as a barrel ; her finely flea- 
bitten skin, and her thoroughbred legs. I have no 
doubt she had Arabian blood. My father’s pride in 
her was quite curious. Many a wild ride to and 
from the Presbytery at Lanark, and across flooded 
and shifting fords, he had on her. She was as sweet- 
tempered and enduring, as she was swift and sure ; 
and her powers of running were appreciated and 
applied in a way which he was both angry and 
amused to discover. You know what riding the 
bruse means. At a country wedding the young men 
have a race to the bridegroom’s home, and he who 
wins, brings out a bottle and glass and drinks the 
young wife’s health. I wish Burns had described a 
bruse ; all sorts of steeds, wild, unkempt lads as well 
as colts, old broken-down thoroughbreds that did 
wonders when soopled, huge, grave cart-horses 
devouring the road with their shaggy hoofs, wilful 
ponies, etc. You can imagine the wild hurry-skurry 
and fun, the comic situations and upsets over a rough 
road, up and down places one would be giddy to 
look at. 

Well, the young farmers were in the habit of 
coming to my father, and asking the loan of the mare 
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to go and see a friend, etc., etc., praising knowingly 
the fine points and virtues of his darling. Having 
through life, with all his firmness of nature, an ab- 
horrence of saying ^‘No’^ to any one, the interview 
generally ended with, “Well, Robert, you may have 
her, but take care of her, and don’t ride her fast.” In 
an hour or two Robert was riding the hriise^ and fly- 
ing away from the crowd. Grey first, and the rest 
nowhere, and might be seen turning the corner of the 
farm-house with the victorious bottle in his uplifted 
hand, the motley pack panting vainly up the hill. 
This went on for long, and the grey was famous, 
almost notorious, all over the Upper Ward ; some- 
times if she appeared, no one would start, and she 
trotted the course. Partly from his own personal 
abstraction from outward country life, and partly from 
Uncle Johnston’s sense of waggery keeping him from 
telling his friend of the grey’s last exploit at Hartree 
Mill, or her leaping over the “ best man ” at Thriep- 
land, my father was the last to hear of this equivocal 
glory of “the minister’s Indeed, it was 

whispered she had once won a whip at Lanark races. 
They still tell of his feats on this fine creature, one 
of which he himself never alluded to without a feeling 
of shame. He had an engagement to preach some- 
where beyond the Clyde on a Sabbath evening, and 
his excellent and attached friend and elder, Mr. Kello 
of Lindsaylands, accompanied him on his big plough 
horse. It was to be in the open air, on the river side. 
When they got to the Clyde they found it in full 
flood, heavy and sudden rains at the head of the water 
having brought it down in a wild spate. On the 
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opposite side were the gathered people and the tent. 
Before Mr. Kello knew where he was, there was his 
minister on the mare swimming across, and carried 
down in a long diagonal, the people looking on in 
terror. He landed, shook himself, and preached 
with his usual fervour. As I have said, he never 
liked to speak of this bit of hardihood, and he never 
repeated it ; but it was like the man — there were the 
people, that was what he would be at, and though 
timid for anticipated danger as any woman, in it 
he was without fear. 

Dr. John Brown. 

42. THE JAPANESE MOTHER 

Not a sigh, not a groan. 

When the Mother sends forth her son — to war I 
She mourns not, though she be left alone. 

She only prays the Gods for more 
Such soldier boys. 

She prays not she may live in ease 
Mid swift-wing’d riches — useless toys — 

She scorns such paltry gifts as these ! 

Not a groan, not a sigh. 

Though she seems to hear the cannon’s roar, 
And the wounded’s agonising cry ; 

She only prays the Gods for more 
To fight the fight. 

For sweeter than child is her country dear. 

And since wrong is wrong and right is right, 
She knows the gods must hear. 
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Not a groan, not a sigh ; 

Though they bring the death-stung hero home, 
Though they bring him home to die. 

Though the watching Mother sees him come. 
Not a tear is shed. 

But she thanks the gods for the great gift given. 
And with joy she renders the priceless dead 
To her country and to Heaven. 

\By permission of the Japan Chro7iicIe.'''^\ 


43. AN INQUISITIVE WIFE 

My husband had provided very good lodgings for 
us, and as soon as he could come home from the 
council, where he was at my arrival, he with all ex- 
pressions of joy received me in his arms, and gave 
me a hundred pieces of gold, saying, know thou 
that keepest my heart so well, will keep my fortune, 
which from this time I will ever put into thy hands 
as God shall bless me with increase.” Now I 
thought myself a perfect queen, and my husband so 
glorious a crown, that I more valued myself to be 
called by his name than born a princess ; for I knew 
him very wise and very good, and his soul doated on 
me, — upon which confidence I will tell you what 
happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and 
one that had suffered many thousand pounds’ loss 
for the king, and whom I had a great reverence for, 
and she a kindness for me as a kinswoman, in dis- 
course she tacitly commended the knowledge of state 
affairs ; and that some women were very happy in a 
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good understanding thereof, as my Lady Aubigny, 
Lady Isabel Thynne, and divers others, and yet none 
was at first more capable than I ; that in the night 
she knew there came a post from Paris from the 
queen, and that she would be extremely glad to hear 
what the queen commanded the king in order to his 
affairs ; saying, if I would ask my husband privately, 
he would tell me what he found in the packet, and I 
might tell her. I, that was young and innocent, and 
to that day had never in my mouth ‘‘What news?’* 
began to think there was more in inquiring into 
public affairs than I thought of ; and that it being a 
fashionable thing would make me more beloved of 
my husband, if that had been possible, than I was. 
When my husband returned home from council, he 
went with his handful of papers into his study for an 
hour or more ; I followed him ; he turned hastily, 
and said, “What wouldst thou have, my life?’* I 
told him, I heard the prince had received a packet 
from the queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, 
and I desired to know what was in it ; he smilingly 
replied, “ My love, I will immediately come to thee ; 
pray thee go, for I am very busy ** : when he came out 
of his room I revived my suit ; he kissed me, and 
talked of other things. At supper I would eat 
nothing ; he as usual sat by me, and drank often to 
me, which was his custom, and was full of discourse 
to company that was at table. Going to bed I asked 
again ; and said I could not believe he loved me if 
he refused to tell me all he knew ; but he answered 
nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So we 
went to bed ; I cried, and he went to sleep ! Next 
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morning early, as his custom was, he called to rise, 
but began to discourse with me first, to which I made 
no reply ; he rose, came on the other side of the bed 
and kissed me, and drew the curtains softly, and 
went to court. When he came home to dinner, he 
presently came to me as was usual, and when I had 
him by the hand, I said, ‘‘ Thou dost not care to see 
me troubled ” ; to which he, taking me in his arms, 
whispered, ‘‘ My dearest soul, nothing upon earth 
can afflict me like that : but when you asked me of 
my business, it was wholly out of my power to satisfy 
thee ; for my life and fortune shall be thine, and 
every thought of my heart in which the trust I am in 
may not be revealed : but my honour is my own ; 
which I cannot preserve if I communicate the prince’s 
affairs ; and, pray thee, with this answer rest satis- 
fied.” So great was his reason and goodness, that, 
upon consideration, it made my folly appear to me so 
vile, that from that day until the day of his death, I 
never thought fit to ask him any business, but what 
he communicated freely to me in order to his estate 
or family. 

Lady Fanshawe. 


44. THE GOOD LORD CLIFFORD 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
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In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge and all ferocious thoughts were dead ; 
Nor did he change, but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

‘‘The good Lord Clifford’' was the name he bore. 

W. W^ORDSWORTH. 


45. THE CHASE OVER THE HILL 

As Rhys took the young mare by the head, and 
turned out of the crowd, there came back to Harry 
Fenton the evening he had strayed in the mist round 
the spurs of the Black Mountain, and his eyes were 
opened. This tall, shock-headed figure which was 
scattering the people right and left as it made for 
Chrishowell Lane was the man he had ridden beside 
and talked to so frankly in the innocence of his soul. 
With wrath he remembered how much he had ad- 
mired his companion, and how apparent he had 
allowed his interest to become. He had returned 
home full of talk about his new acquaintance, his 
good nature in turning out of his road for a stranger, 
his fine seat on horseback, and now it made the boy’s 
face hot to think how Rhys must have laughed in his 
sleeve as his victim had fallen into the trap made for 
him. He had been put on the wrong scent by the 
very ringleader of the mischief he had come so far to 
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help in preventing. His wounded vanity ached ; he 
had been tricked, bested, mocked, deceived. There 
was only one solace for him, and that was action, 
action which would not only be his refuge, but his 
bounden duty. He almost jerked the bit out of his 
horse’s mouth as he wrenched his head round and 
shot after his enemy, through the crowd and up the 
resounding highway on the young mare’s heels. 

Rhys’ start was not great — about fifty yards — and 
Harry thought with satisfaction that he was better 
mounted than usual. His brother Llewellyn had 
lent him his horse, one lately bought, and the best 
that either of the young men had ever had. As long 
as the animal under him could go, so long would he 
never lose sight of that devil in front, if both their 
necks should break in the attempt. He would give 
Llewellyn anything, everything — all he possessed or 
ever would possess — if he might only lay hands on 
the man who had cheated him, and whose high 
shoulders now blocked his view of the starlit horizon 
which seemed to lie just at the end of the open high- 
way. 

Rhys swung into the lane, and, once between the 
hedges, he drove in his heels ; the road turned a 
corner a short way ahead, and he wanted to get 
round it while he had the lead of Harry. Farther 
on there was a thin place in the hazels on his left, 
and he meant to get in on the grass, though in reality 
it took him out of his direct route to the mountain. 
But the going would be softer, and there was the 
chance of entangling his enemy in the geography of 
the trappy little fields. 
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He did not know which of the uniformed figures 
that had poured down to the gate was on his track, 
but he felt an absolute consciousness that the man 
behind was as determined to ride as he was himself, 
and he suspected who that man might be. As he 
came to the bend he looked back to make sure. He 
could not tell in the uncertain light, but he saw it was 
war to the knife ; every line of the rider’s figure told 
him that. He turned the mare short and put her at 
the bank ; that it was not sound he knew, but the 
hedge let through a gleam of standing water, and 
there was not enough resistance in it to turn her over 
if she made a mistake. She scrambled through, 
loosening clods of earth with her heels, but the good 
turf was on the farther side, and she got through 
with a clatter of stones and wattle. They struck to 
the right across a field, and, when they were well out 
in the middle, Rhys saw that Harry had landed with- 
out losing ground, and he settled himself down to 
a steady gallop. As he reflected that his goal was 
nothing less than Abergavenny, and thought of the 
distance lying before him, he knew that his best plan 
was to hustle his pursuer while they were in the 
valley, and trust to his knowledge of hill-tracks and 
precipices when they had left the pasture behind. It 
would not be a question of pace up there. All the 
same, fifteen long miles were in front of him, and 
behind him — man-slaughter. 

Directly in his way, some hundred yards ahead, a 
wide dark patch stretched across the meadow. He 
knew it to be a piece of boggy ground deep enough 
to embarrass a horseman, and too well fed by a 
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spring below to freeze, but he also knew the precise 
spot at which it could be crossed without difficulty. 
The recent wet weather had made it bigger than 
usual, and he headed for it, hoping that Fenton 
would choose a bad bit, and at least take something 
out of his horse in the heavy clay. In he went, 
knowing that where there were rushes there was foot- 
hold, and keeping his eye on a battered willow-stump 
which stood like a lighthouse at the farther border of 
the little swamp. A snipe rose from under his feet, 
a flash of dark lightning whirling in the greyness 
of the atmosphere. He was through and making 
steadily for the line of hedge before him. But Harry 
had not hunted for nothing ; ever since his earliest 
boyhood he had followed hounds on whatever he 
could get to carry him, and long years of riding 
inferior beasts had taught him many things. He 
had never possessed a really perfect hunter in his 
life, and he was accustomed to saving his animals 
by every possible means ; mad with excitement as he 
was, he instinctively noticed the odd bit of ground, 
and pulled straight into the mare’s tracks. Walters, 
looking back from an open gate through which he 
was racing, ground his teeth as he saw how well he 
had steered his enemy. Soon the ground began to 
slope away, and Rhys knew that they were getting 
near the brook running only a few fields from the 
road. Just beyond it was Chrishowell village, and 
the land would ascend sharply as soon as they had 
left the last cottage behind. 

The Digedi brook was as unlike the flag-bordered 
trout-stream of the midlands as one piece of water can 
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be to another, for it rose far up in the Black Mountain 
near the pass by which Walters hoped to reach Aber- 
gavenny, and, after a rapid descent to the valley, 
passed the village, circling wantonly through the 
pastures to cross Chrishowell Lane under a bridge. 
There was hardly a yard in its career at which its 
loud voice was not audible, for the bed was solid 
rock, and the little falls, scarce a foot high, by which 
it descended to the lower levels, called ceaselessly 
among the stones. The water-ousel nested there in 
the spring, and wagtails curtseyed fantastically by 
the brink. In summer it was all babble, light, 
motion, and waving leaves. As the young man 
came down the grass, he saw the line of bare bushes 
which fringed it, and heard the pigmy roar of one of 
the falls. Flat slabs of rock hemmed it in, jutting 
into the water and enclosing the dark pool into which 
it emptied itself. On an ordinary occasion he would 
have licked his way through the slippery bits and let 
his horse arrange the crossing as his instinct sug- 
gested, but he had no time for that now. He took 
the mare by the head, and came down the slope as 
hard as he could towards a place just above the fall. 
He saw the white horseshoe foaming under him as 
they cleared it and the boulders on the edge, and he 
smiled grimly as he pictured Fenton’s horse possibly 
stumbling about among the rocks. He made straight 
for the highway, the mare’s blood was up, and she 
took the big intervening hedges like a deer. They 
were now on the road, and he pulled up for a moment 
to listen for any sign of his pursuer, but there was no 
other sound than the barking of a dog in Chrishowell. 
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The slippery boulders had probably delayed Harry. 
He cantered on steadily past the village with its few 
lighted windows ; as the barking had raised a reply 
from every dog’s throat in the place, no one heard 
him till he had passed the last outlying house, and 
he made for the steep lane leading up to where he 
had parted with Fenton on the night of their first 
meeting. It was highly unlikely that he would come 
across any one at that time of night, for the Chris- 
howell people went early to rest, like all agricultural 
characters, and the news of Rebecca’s attack on the 
toll could hardly have reached them yet. Now that 
he had time to think a little, he began to realise the 
full horror of the thing that had happened. He had 
killed a man ; worse, he had killed Mary’s father ; 
worse still, it was known that he had done so. Curse 
Hosea I Curse him ! Why had he been such a 
madman as to shout out his name? No one need 
have identified him but for the innkeeper’s crass folly. 
What he was going to do he knew not, beyond that 
he must make for Abergavenny, where he might 
possibly lie hidden for a time till he could devise 
some means of leaving the country. Poor little Mary, 
too, his heart smote him as he thought of her ; in one 
hour she had been robbed of her father, and was 
losing her lover — losing him as every beat of the 
mare’s hoofs carried him farther away towards the 
great lone mountain that he had to cross that night 
somehow. He hoped the wet places up there would 
not have frozen over before he got through the pass, 
for it was hard under foot already, and the puddles 
crackled faintly as he rode over them. Every 
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moment it was getting- lighter, and he could see 
a piece of the moon’s face above the high banks of 
the lane. He put his hand down on the mare’s 
shoulder ; she was sweating a good deal, though 
they had only come a couple of miles at most, but 
she was raw and excitable, and had pulled him con- 
siderably since they had come over the brook, taking 
more out of herself than she need have done. She 
had good blood in her — thank heaven for that — and 
she would want it all. He had paid a long price for 
her, and, if ever money were well spent, it was then ; 
the young fool behind him was not likely to get much 
out of his ride. He pulled up once again, just to 
make sure that Harry was nowhere near, standing in 
the shadow with his hand over his ear, and the mare 
quivering with excitement under him. Yes, sure 
enough, there were galloping hoofs distinct on the 
stillness of the sharp night some way below. Fenton 
was in the lane. On they went, sparks flying from 
the flints as the shoes smote hard upon them. The 
air grew more chilly as they got higher up and the 
road more slippery ; Rhys leaned forward, encourag- 
ing the mare as she laboured valiantly up the heart- 
breaking slope. The banks flew by, gates, stiles ; 
soon they were passing the ruined cottage that stood 
not a hundred yards from the egress to the mountain; 
he could see the bare boughs of the apple-trees that 
beat against the battered window-panes. 

Suddenly the mare lurched, scraping the earth 
with her feet, and the moon seemed to sway in the 
sky and to be coming down to meet the hedge. A 
crash, and she was lying on her off side with Rhys’ 

9 
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leg pinned underneath her. A mark like a slide on 
the blue shining ground showed how the frost was 
taking firm grip of the world. She struggled up 
again before he had time to find out whether he was 
hurt or not, and stood over him, shivering with fright. 
Fortunately she had hardly touched him in her efforts 
to rise, as his foot had come out of the stirrup, and 
he was able to pick himself up in a few seconds with 
a strong feeling of dizziness and an aching pain in 
his shoulder. His first idea was to remount as 
quickly as possible, but, when he put his foot in the 
iron, he almost fell back again on the road. Some- 
thing hot was running down his face, first in slow 
drops, then faster ; he could not raise his right 
shoulder at all, and his arm felt weary and numb. 
A gust of wind brought the sound of Harry's gallop- 
ing fitfully up the lane, making the mare turn half 
round to listen, her nostrils dilated ; she seemed quite 
uninjured. Rhys seized the stick he had dropped as 
they fell, and, with it in his available hand, struck 
her two violent blows on her quarter. She plunged 
forward like a mad creature, and set forth for her 
stable at Great Masterhouse. 

As she disappeared he dragged himself with great 
difficulty through the hedge on his right. Before 
him the fields fell away perpendicularly to the valley, 
and the moon was white on the grass that lay like a 
frosty, vapoury sheet round him. He saw a deep 
ditch running downward with the land, and had just 
sense and strength enough left to stagger towards it, 
a black, positive silhouette on the moon-struck un- 
reality of the surrounding world. 
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As he rolled into it he lost consciousness, and so 
did not hear Harry Fenton a minute later as he tore 
past 

Violet Jacob. 

\Dy permission of Mr. IV. Heineman7t.] 


46. THE CROWDED HOUR 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim : 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


47. WILL 

I 

O well for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound. 

Who seems a promontory of rock. 

That, compass’d round with turbulent sound. 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock. 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 

II 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime. 
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Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o'er a weary sultry land. 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

Lord Tennyson. 


48 A DESPERATE MARCH 

May 2nd , — After leaving the death-doomed cara- 
van behind, I felt I was freer to choose my own 
course. My only concern now was to keep pushing 
on, and to steer as straight a line as possible to the 
east, so as to shorten the road all I could. We 
marched on at a brisk pace for a good two hours 
before stopping; the sand continuing all the time 
every bit as high and heavy as it had been before. 
At the end of two hours we both became so sleepy 
that we were forced to lie down for a while. But \\c 
were only lightly dressed. Kasim wore nothing 
except a simple jacket, his baggy trousers, and boots. 
I had on woollen underclothing, a thin suit of white 
cotton, a white Russian cap with a peak to it, and 
stiff leather top-boots. It was not long therefore 
before the chilly night air woke us up. We walked 
on smartly till we got warm. Then the desire to 
sleep once more seized us, and this time with such 
overpowering force that we did sleep. At four o’clock 
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the nipping air woke us up again, for it was just about 
dawn, and I felt chilled to the bone. We got up and 
walked on for five hours without stopping, that is, 
till nine o’clock. Then, being tired, we gave our- 
selves an hour’s rest. 

Whilst we were resting, a crisp westerly breeze 
sprang up and cooled the air, so that we were able to 
go on a little way farther. But by half-past eleven 
the heat grew so oppressive that everything turned 
black before our eyes, and we sat down on a dune 
utterly spent. There, on a steep slope facing north, 
where the sand was not yet heated by the sun, we 
rested the remainder of the day. Kasim dug out a 
hole immediately under the crest of the dune, going 
down till he came to the layers of sand that were still 
cool from the night air. We took off every stitch of 
clothing, and buried ourselves up to the neck in the 
sand. Then, putting up the spade, and hanging 
our clothes over it, we made a sort of screen to shelter 
our heads against the sun. And so we lay all day 
long, cool and comfortable, sometimes indeed we 
were actually cold. But the sand gradually grew 
warm from the heat of our bodies and from the sun- 
saturated atmosphere. Then we crept out of our hole, 
and Kasim dug a fresh one, heaping the cool sand all 
over me. How delicious it was ! like a cold douche 
in the burning sunshine. We left nothing but our 
heads sticking out, and them we protected to some 
extent against sunstroke. One midge and two flies 
kept us company. But then they might have been 
blown by the wind from a great distance ! 

Thus we lay buried alive in the eternal sand, 
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uttering never a word, and yet not being able to 
sleep. We did not move until six o’clock in the 
evening ; then we got out of our sand-bath, dressed, 
and continued our journey at a slow and heavy pace, 
for in all probability the dry sand-bath had weakened 
us. Nevertheless we stuck to it doggedly, although 
we had innumerable stoppages, pushing on east- 
wards, until one o’clock next morning. Then, 
thoroughly wearied out, we lay down and went to 
sleep on the top of a dune. 

May 3rrf. — After a refreshing sleep we woke up at 
half-past four in the morning. We always travelled 
best just before sunrise, because, the air being then 
fresh, we were able to go long distances without 
stopping. That day our dying hopes once more 
revived, and our courage was rekindled. All of a 
sudden Kasim stopped short, gripped me by the 
shoulder, and with wildly staring eyes pointed to- 
wards the east, without uttering a word. I looked 
and looked in the direction towards which he pointed, 
but could see nothing unusual. But Kasim’s eagle eye 
had discovered on the verge of the horizon the green 
foliage of a tamarisk — the beacon upon which all our 
hopes of safety were now concentrated. We steered 
our course straight for the solitary tree, taking the 
utmost precautions not to lose its bearings. Every 
time we dipped into the hollow between two sand- 
dunes we of course lost sight of it ; but immediately 
we climbed the next dune, there it was still before us, 
and we were approaching nearer and nearer to it. 
At length we reached it. Our first act was to thank 
God for bringing us so far safe. 
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We revelled in the fresh greenness of the tree, and 
like animals chewed away at its sappy leaves. It was 
really alive. Its roots evidently went down to the 
water stratum ; we were not within reasonable dis- 
tance of open water. The tamarisk shot up from the 
top of a sand dune, and there was not a yard of flat 
hard ground to be seen anywhere near it. A strange 
existence these tamarisks (Tamarix elongata) lead. 
Their branches, and tough, elastic stems, seldom 
exceeding seven feet in height, are bathed in burning 
sunshine ; while their roots penetrate to an almost 
incredible depth, and like syphons suck up nourish- 
ment from the subterranean supplies of moisture. 
In fact that solitary tree reminded me of a water-lily 
swimming as it were on the billowy surface of the 
desert ocean. Merely to look at the tamarisk was a 
pleasure, and to stretch our parched and weary limbs 
beneath its sparse shade for a little was rapture 
indeed. It was the olive-branch, telling us that there 
was an end to the sandy ocean after all — the outer- 
most islet of the Skargard^ or skerry fence, pro- 
claiming to the shipwrecked mariners the near 
proximity of the coast. I gathered a handful of 
leaves, which were not unlike the needles of the pine, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the sweet fresh scent they 
gave off. My hopes now rose higher than they were 
before, and with our courage renewed we again 
pushed on towards the east. 

By this the dunes had decreased in height, reach- 
ing not much above thirty feet. In one of the hollows 

^ The belt of islands which fringes the eastern coasts of 
Sweden. 
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we came across two small, scanty patches of kamish, 
or reeds (Lasiagrosies splendens ) ; we plucked the 
wiry stalks and chewed them. At half-past nine we 
came to another tamarisk, and several more farther 
on. But our energy was paralysed by the intense 
heat, and we dropped exhausted in the shade of the 
bush ; and as we had done the day before, dug a hole 
in the sand, and buried ourselves in it naked. 

For nine mortal hours we lay as if dead.’ Kasim 
hardly had strength enough to cover me with fresh 
sand. At seven o’clock we started again in the twi- 
light, at first with tottering limbs. After walking for 
three hours, Kasim stopped short again, exclaiming 
‘‘TograkI” (poplar). I saw something dark loom- 
ing up two or three dunes ahead ; and sure enough 
he was right. It was three fine poplar trees, with 
their leaves full of sap. But the leaves were so bitter 
that we could not chew them ; we rubbed our skin 
instead until it became moist. 

We were so completely spent, that we lay for a 
couple of hours utterly incapable of making a closer 
examination of the locality. We began to dig a well 
close to the tree-roots. But we had to stop. We 
literally had not strength enough to do it : the spade 
kept turning in our hands and falling out of them. 
The sand was scarcely damp at all ; the water was 
clearly a long way down. Nevertheless we hung 
about the place a little while, and tried to scratch the 
sand away with our hands ; but we soon found we 
could not do much that way, and gave up the idea of 
digging a well. 

Our next plan was to gather together in a heap all 
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the dry branches we could find round about the 
poplars, and set fire to them, making a huge flaming 
bonfire, which flung its ruddy glare a long way 
across the dunes. Their tops, catching the murky 
gleam, looked like ghosts stalking out of the darkness. 
Our object in making the bonfire was partly to give a 
signal to Islam Bai, supposing he was still alive, 
which, however, I very seriously doubted, and partly 
to give the alarm to anybody who might chance to 
be travelling from Khotan Ak-su, by the road that 
runs down the left side of the Khotan-daria. 

Our purpose being a good one, we kept up the fire 
with feverish energy for fully two hours. Then we 
left it to die out of its own accord. Kasim fried a 
slice of the sheep’s tail, and after very great exertions, 
managed to swallow it I had but little better fortune 
with the lobsters. The rest of our ‘‘provisions” we 
left behind us, not wishing to burden ourselves un- 
necessarily. But I took the empty chocolate tin with 
me. I was going to drink the water of the Khotan- 
daria out of it ! After that we had a good sleep 
beside the fire, which prevented us from feeling the 
chilliness of the night. 

May yth , — We began to move at three o’clock in 
the morning, and at four o’clock made a start Then, 
with our strength drooping at every step, and our 
legs tottering under us, and with innumerable halts, 
we stumbled on till nine o’clock. Then the desert 
ocean once more opened its ravenous jaws before us, 
and appeared to be . waiting with malicious joy the 
fatal moment when it should devour us. After the 
three poplars we saw no more ; and the tamarisks 
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were so few and far between that we could scarcely 
see from one to the other. Our courage began to 
sink ; we began to be afraid it was merely a depres- 
sion we had passed, and that we should soon be 
engulphed again in the everlasting sea of sand. At 
nine o’clock we fell helpless at the foot of a tamarisk, 
and there we lay, exposed to the burning sun, for ten 
mortal hours. 

Kasim was sinking fast. He was incapable of 
digging a hole in the sand to lie in ; and as he was 
also unable to cover me with cool sand, I suffered 
terribly from the heat. All day long we never spoke 
a word. Indeed, what was there we could talk about? 
Our thoughts were the same, our apprehensions the 
same. The fact is we really could not talk ; we could 
only whisper or hiss out our words. 

Where now were the sandstorms which a week ago 
interposed such a perfect screen between us and the 
sun? We looked in vain for the black cloud, which 
alone could shield us from the coppery glow. Sun 
and desert had conspired together for our destruction. 

But even that long weary day had an end. By a 
desperate effort I roused myself, shook the sand off 
my body, which looked as if it were encased in tight- 
fitting parchment of a reddish-brown colour. I 
dressed myself, and called upon Kasim to come with 
me. He gasped in reply that he was unable to go 
any farther, and with a gesture of despair gave me to 
understand that he considered all was lost. 

I went on alone — alone with the night and the 
everlasting sand. It was still as the grave, and the 
shadows seemed to me to be darker than usual. 
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Occasionally I rested on the dunes. Then it was I 
realised how lonely I was, alone with my conscience 
and the stars of heaven, which shone as brilliantly as 
electric lamps. They alone kept me company ; they 
were the only things I saw and knew, and they 
inspired in me the conviction that it was not the valley 
of the shadow of death I was walking through. The 
air was perfectly still and cold ; I could have heard 
the faintest sound a long way off. I placed my ear 
close down upon the sand and listened, but I heard 
nothing except the ticking of the chronometers, and 
the faint and sluggish beating of my own hearL 
There was not a sound to indicate there was any other 
living creature throughout all the wide universe of 
space. 

May — I dragged myself on and on until half* 
past twelve, when I sank down under a tamarisk. 
After trying in vain to kindle a fire, I dozed off. 

But what was that? There was a rustling in the 
sand. I heard footsteps. I saw a human figure 
glide past in the darkness. “Is that you, Kasim 
I asked. “ Yes, sir,’’ he answered. The coolness of 
the night had revived him, and he had followed in my 
footsteps. The meeting cheered us both, and we 
continued our way for a time in the pitch-dark night. 

But ouf strength was rapidly deserting us ; our 
legs tottered under us ; we struggled hard against 
weariness, against the desire for sleep. The steep 
faces of the dunes now looked almost exclusively 
towards the east. I slid down them. I crept long 
distances on my hands and knees. We were growing 
indifferent ; our spirits were flagging. Still we toiled 
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on for life — bare life. Then imagine our surprise, our 
amazement, when on the long sloping surface of a 
dune we perceived human footsteps imprinted in the 
sand ! Down we went on our knees and examined 
them. There was no doubt of it. They were the 
footprints of human beings. Somebody had travelled 
that way. Surely we could not be very far from the 
river now, for whatxould bring people out into the 
sandy waste? In an instant we were wide awake. 
But Kasim thought that the trail looked wonderfully 
fresh. ‘‘Just so,” I rejoined, “that is not at all 
strange. There has been no wind for several days. 
Perhaps our signal fire of the night before last has 
been seen by some shepherd in the forest beside the 
river, and he has come a little way into the desert to 
ascertain what was the cause of it.” 

We followed up the trail till we came to the top of 
a dune, where the sand was driven together in a hard 
compact mass, and the footprints could be more dis- 
tinctly made out. 

Kasim dropped on his knees, then cried in a 
scarcely audible voice, “They are our own foot- 
steps ! ” 

I stooped down and convinced myself that he was 
right. The footprints in the sand were plainly 
enough caused by our own boots, and at regular 
intervals beside them were the marks of the spade ; 
for Kasim had used it as a staff to support himself by. 
It was a discouraging discovery. How long had we 
been going round and round in a circle? We com- 
forted ourselves with the assurance that it could not 
possibly have been very long. It was only during 
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the last hour that I had been so overcome with sleep 
that I forgot to look at the compass. But we had at 
any rate had enough of tramping for a while, and 
at half-past two in the morning lay down and slept 
beside the track. 

We awoke at daybreak, and pushed on again. It 
was then ten minutes past four. Kasim was a fearful 
object to look at. His tongue was white, dry, and 
swollen, his lips bluish, his cheeks sunken, his eyes 
dull and glassy. He suffered from a convulsive 
hiccough, which shook him from top to toe ; it was 
like the singultus or hiccough of death. He had 
hard work to stand up ; but he did, and managed 
somehow to follow me. 

Our throats were on fire with the hot dryness. We 
fancied we could hear our joints grating, and thought 
they would catch fire from the friction of walking. 
Our eyes were so dried up, that we were scarcely able 
to open and shut them. 

When the sun rose, we turned our eager eyes 
towards the east. The horizon was sharp and dis- 
tinct, and had a different outline from what we were 
accustomed to see. It was no longer denticulated as 
if formed of innumerable series of ridges of sand ; it 
was a horizontal line, showing scarce perceptible 
inequalities. After going a little farther, we per- 
ceived that the horizon was edged with a black 
border. What joy! What blessed fortune ! It was 
the forest that lined the bank of the Khotan-daria. 
We were approaching it at last. 

Shortly before five o’clock we came to a darah 
(strictly speaking, valley) or depression in the sand, 
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and I soon arrived at the conclusion that it was a 
former bed of the river. Numerous poplars grew in 
its lowest part. There must be water not very far 
below them. Once more we seized the spade ; but 
we had not strength enough to dig. We were forced 
to struggle on again towards the east. We travelled 
at first across a belt of low, barren sand. But at 
half-past five we entered the thick, continuous forest. 
The trees were in full foliage, and their leafy crowns 
filled the forest beneath with gloomy shadows. After 
all we were not to lose our spring, the season dedi- 
cated to hope ! 

With my hand to my brow I stood riveted to the 
spot by the marvellous sight. It cost me an effort to 
collect my senses. I was still half giddy, as if newly 
awakened from a hideous dream, or distressing night- 
mare. For weeks we had been dragging ourselves, 
slowly dying by inches, through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and now ! All around us, in which- 
ever direction we turned our eyes, life and springtime, 
the singing of birds, the scent of the woods, green 
leaves in every variety of tint, refreshing shade, and 
over there, amongst the hoary patriarchs of the forest, 
innumerable spoor of wild animals, tigers, wolves, 
deer, foxes, antelopes, gazelles, hares. The air was 
alive with flies and midges ; beetles went whizzing 
past us as swift as arrows, their wings humming like 
the notes of an organ ; and the morning songs of the 
birds trilled from every branch. 

The wood grew denser and denser. At intervals 
the stems of the poplars were entwined with creepers ; 
and our progress was often interrupted by impene- 
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trable labyrinths of dead trees, branches and brush- 
wood, or equally often by dense thickets of thorny 
bushes. 

At ten minutes past seven the forest grew thinner. 
We saw between the trees indistinct traces of both 
men and horses. But it was impossible to determine 
how old they were, for the forest protected them 
against the obliterating effect of the sand-storms. 
What joy ! What bliss I I felt — I was sure, we 
were saved now. 

I suggested that we should go straight through 
the forest, steering due east, for in that direction the 
river could not be very far away. But Kasim thought 
that the trail, which undoubtedly marked a road of 
some kind, would gradually lead us to the river banks. 
And as the trail was easy to follow, and kept all the 
time in the shade, I adopted Kasim’s suggestion. 

Weak and struggling, we followed the trail 
towards the south ; but by nine o’clock we were com- 
pletely done up by the tropical heat, and dropped on 
the ground in the shade of two or three poplars. 
With my naked hands I scratched out a hole between 
the roots, and lay there, tossing and turning all day 
long from the heat, without being able to sleep a 
wink. Kasim was stretched out on his back, mutter- 
ing deliriously and moaning to himself, nor did he 
answer when I spoke to him, not even when I shook 
him. 

The day seemed as if it would never end. My 
patience was tried to the uttermost ; for I felt certain 
the river must be in our immediate vicinity, and I was 
dying to get to it. 
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It was seven o’clock before I was able to dress 
myself. I called upon Kasim to come with me to 
the water. But he was beaten at last. He shook his 
head, and with a gesture of despair, signed to me to 
go on alone, drink, and bring back water to him. 
Otherwise he would just die where he lay. 

I took off the blade of the spade, and hung it on a 
branch which stretched across the path, so that I 
might be able to find again the point where we 
entered the forest ; for I now had hopes of being able 
to recover the baggage we had left behind : we had 
only to go due west from the place where we struck 
the forest, and we should come to it. I considered 
that Islam and the other men were already dead. 
The spade-shaft I took with me. It would be a staff 
to help me along, and would also serve as a weapon 
if I wanted one. 

I cut right across the forest, still directing my 
course to the east. It was anything but easy work. 
Two or three times I very nearly got stuck fast in the 
thorny bushes. I tore my clothes, and scratched my 
hands. I rested unceasingly on roots and fallen tree- 
trunks ; I was fearfully tired. Twilight came on. It 
grew dark. It cost me almost inconceivable efforts to 
keep awake. Then all at once the forest came to an 
end, as abruptly as though it had been smitten by 
fire, and to the east stretched a dead level plain of 
hard, consolidated clay and sand. It lay five or six 
feet below the level of the forest, and showed not a 
single trace of a sand-dune. I recognised it at once ; 
it could not possibly be anything but the bed of the 
Khotan-daria. And I soon had my inference con- 
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firmed. I came across the trunks and branches of 
poplar trees half buried in the ground ; I noticed 
furrows and sharply broken edges a foot high or 
more, all evidently due to the action of a running 
stream. But the sand was as dry as the sand in the 
desert dunes. The river-bed was empty, waiting for 
the summer floods to come down from the mountains. 

It was inconceivable that I should perish in the 
very bed of the river I had been so long and so 
desperately seeking ; that I could not believe. I 
called to mind the tendency of the Yarkand-daria to 
shift its channel to the east, and recollected the 
ancient river-bed we had crossed in the forest. Very 
likely the Khotan-daria obeyed the same tendency. 
Very likely its current clung by preference to the 
eastern bank ; I must therefore find it, if I would find 
the deepest places in the river channel. I resolved to 
cross over to the other side before I gave up all hope. 

I now changed my course to due south-east. Why 
so? Why did I not keep on towards the east, as I 
had always done hitherto? I do not know. Perhaps 
the moon bewitched me, for she showed her silver 
crescent in that quarter of the heavens, and shed 
down a dim, pale blue illumination over the silent 
scene. Leaning on the spade-shaft, I plodded away 
at a steady pace in a straight line towards the south- 
east, as though I were being led by an unseen but 
irresistible hand. At intervals 1 was seized by a 
traitorous desire to sleep, and was obliged to stop 
and rest. My pulse was excessively weak ; I could 
scarcely discern its beats. I had to steel myself by 
the strongest effort of will to prevent myself from 

10 
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dropping off to sleep. I was afraid that if I did 
go off, I should never waken again. I walked with 
my eyes riveted upon the moon, and kept expecting 
to see its silver belt glittering on the dark waters of 
the stream. But no such sight met my eyes. The 
whole of the east quarter was enshrouded in the cold 
night mist. 

After going about a mile and a half, I was at 
length able to distinguish the dark line of the forest 
on the right bank of the river. It gradually became 
more distinct as I advanced. There was a thicket of 
bushes and reeds ; a poplar blown down by the wind 
lay across a deep hole in the river-bed. I was only a 
few yards from the bank when a wild duck, alarmed 
by my approach, flew up and away as swift as an 
arrow. I heard a splash, and the next moment I 
stood on the brink of a little pool filled with fresh, 
cool water — beautiful water ! 

Sven IIedin. 

[By permission of Afessrs. Methuen and Co.] 

49. THE BALLAD OF SEMMERWATER 

Deep asleep, deep asleep. 

Deep asleep it lies. 

The still lake of Semmerwater 
Under the still skies. 

And many a fathom, many a fathom, 

Many a fathom below. 

In a king’s tower and a queen’s bower 
The fishes come and go. 
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Once there stood by Semmerwater 
A mickle tower and tall ; 

King’s tower and queen’s bower, 

And the wakeman on the wall. 

Came a beggar halt and sore : 

‘‘ I faint for lack of bread.” 

King’s tower and queen’s bower 
Cast him forth unfed. 

He knocked at the door of the eller’s cot, 
The eller’s cot in the dale. 

They gave him of their oatcake, 

They gave him of their ale. 

He has cursed aloud that city proud. 

He has cursed it in its pride ; 

He has cursed it into Semmerwater 
Down the brant hillside ; 

He has cursed it into Semmerwater, 

There to bide. 

King’s tower and queen’s bower. 

And a mickle tower and tall ; 

By glimmer of scale and gleam of fin 
Folk have seen them all. 

King’s tower and queen’s bower, 

And weed and reed in the gloom ; 

And a lost city in Semmerwater, 

Deep asleep till doom. 

William Watson. 


\By permission of Mr, John Lane.\ 
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50 , THE ARRIVAL AT NEW ATLANTIS 

We sailed from Peru, where we had continued for 
the space of one whole year, for China and Japan by 
the South Sea, taking with us victuals for twelve 
months, and had good winds from the east, though 
soft and weak, for five months’ space and more ; but 
then the wind came about, and settled in the west for 
many days, so that we could make little or no way, and 
were sometimes in purpose to turn back. But then 
again there arose strong and great winds from the 
south, with a point east, which carried us up, for all 
that we could do, towards the north ; by which time 
our victuals failed us, though we had made good 
spare of them. So that, finding ourselves in the 
midst of the greatest wilderness of waters in the 
world, without victuals, we gave ourselves for lost 
men, and prepared for death. Yet we did lift up our 
hearts and voices to God above, ‘‘who showeth His 
wonders in the deep,” beseeching Him of His mercy, 
that as in the beginning He discovered the face of 
the deep, and brought forth dry land, so He would 
now discover land to us, that we might not perish. 

And it came to pass that the next day about even- 
ing we saw, within a kenning before us, towards the 
north, as it were, thicker clouds, which did put us in 
some hope of land ; knowing how that part of the 
South Sea was utterly unknown, and might have 
islands or continents that hitherto were not come to 
light. Wherefore we bent our course hither, where 
we saw the appearance of land all that night ; and 
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in the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
discern that it was a land flat to our sight, and full 
of boscage,^ which made it show the more dark : and 
after an hour and a half’s sailing we entered into a 
good haven, being the port of a fair city, not great 
indeed, but well built, and that gave a pleasant view 
from the sea. And we, thinking every minute long 
till we were on land, came close to the shore, and 
offered to land ; but straightways we saw divers of 
the people with batons in their hands, as it were for- 
bidding us to land, yet without any cries or fierceness, 
but only as warning us off by signs that they made. 
Whereupon, being not a little discomforted, we were 
advising with ourselves what we should do. During 
which time there made forth to us a small boat with 
about eight persons in it, whereof one of them had in 
his hand a tipstaff of a yellow cane, tipped at both 
ends with blue, who made aboard our ship without 
any show of distrust at all. And when he saw one 
of our number present himself somewhat afore the 
rest, he drew forth a little scroll of parchment, some- 
what yellower than our parchment, and shining like 
the leaves of writing-tables, but otherwise soft and 
flexible, and delivered it to our foremost man. In 
which scroll were written, in ancient Hebrew, and in 
ancient Greek, and in good Latin of the school, and 
in Spanish, these words : Land ye not, none of you, 
and provide to be gone from this coast within sixteen 
days, except you have further time given you : mean- 
while, if you want fresh water, or victual, or help for 
your sick, or that your ship needeth repair, write down 
^ Tracts oi' woodland. 
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your wants, and you shall have that which belongeth 
to mercy.’* 

This scroll was signed with a stamp of cherubim’s 
wings, not spread, but hanging downwards, and by 
them a cross. This being delivered, the officer re- 
turned, and left only a servant with us to receive our 
answer. Consulting hereupon amongst ourselves, we 
were much perplexed. The denial of landing, and 
hasty warning us away, troubled us much. On the 
other side, to find that the people had languages, and 
were so full of humanity, did comfort us not a little ; 
and, above all, the sign of the cross to that instru- 
ment was to us a great rejoicing, and, as it were, a 
certain presage of good. Our answer was in the 
Spanish tongue : That for our ship it was well, for 
we had rather met with calms and contrary winds 
than with any tempests. For our sick, they were 
many, and in very ill case, so that if they were not 
permitted to land, they ran in danger of their lives.” 
Our other wants we set down in particular, adding : 
‘‘That we had some little store of merchandise, 
which, if it pleased them to deal for, it might supply 
our wants without being chargeable unto them.” 
We offered some reward in pistolets unto the servant, 
and a piece of crimson velvet to be presented to the 
officer ; but the servant took them not, nor would 
scarce look upon them ; and so left us, and went back 
in another little boat which was sent for him. 

About three hours after we had despatched our 
answer, there came towards us a person, as it seemed, 
of place. He had on him a gown, with wide sleeves 
of a kind of water-camlet, of an excellent azure colour, 
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far more glossy than ours ; his under-apparel was 
green, and so was his hat, being in the form of a 
turban, daintily made, and not so huge as the Turkish 
turbans ; and the locks of his hair came down below 
the brims of it. A reverend man was he to behold. 
He came in a boat, gilt in some part of it, with four 
persons more only in that boat, and was followed by 
another boat, wherein were some twenty. 

When he was come within a flight-shot of our ship, 
signs were made to us that we should send forth some 
to meet him upon the water : which we presently 
did in our ship’s boat, sending the principal man 
amongst us, save one, and four of our number with 
him. When we were come within six yards of their 
boat, they called to us to stay, and not to approach 
further, which we did. And thereupon the man 
whom I before described stood up, and with a loud 
voice, in Spanish, asked : Are ye Christians? ” We 
answered: We are”; fearing the less because of 

the cross we had seen in the subscription. At which 
answer the said person lifted up his right hand 
towards heaven, and drew it softly to his mouth, 
which is the gesture they use when they thank God, 
and then said : If you will swear, all of you, by the 
merits of the Saviour, that ye are no pirates, nor have 
shed blood, lawfully or unlawfully, within forty days 
past, you may have license to come on land.” 

We said: “We are all ready to take that oath.” 
Whereupon one of those that were with him, being, 
as it seemed, a notary, made an entry of this act. 
Which done, another of the attendants of the great 
person, who was with him in the same boat, after his 
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lord had spoken a little to him, said aloud : My lord 
would have you know that it is not of pride or great- 
ness that he cometh not aboard your ship ; but for that 
in your answer you declare that you have many sick 
amongst you, he was warned by the conservator of 
health of the city that he should keep at a distance/’ 

We bowed ourselves towards him, and answered 
that we were his humble servants ; and accounted for 
great honour and singular humanity towards us that 
which was already done ; but hoped well that the 
nature of the sickness of our men was not infectious. 
So he returned ; and a while after came the notary to 
us aboard our ship, holding in his hand a fruit of that 
country, like an orange, but of colour between orange- 
tawny and scarlet, which casts a most excellent odour : 
he used it, as it seemeth, for a preservative against 
infection. He gave us our oath, By the name of 
Jesus and His merits”; and after told us, that the 
next day by six o’clock in the morning we should be 
sent to, and brought to the Strangers’ House, so he 
called it, where we should be accommodated of things 
both for our whole and for our sick. So he left us : 
and when we offered him some pistolets, he, smiling, 
said he must not be twice paid for one labour ; mean- 
ing, as I take it, that he had salary sufficient of the 
state for his service ; for, as I after learned, they call 
an officer that taketh rewards twice paid. 

The next morning early there came to us the same 
officer that came to us at first with his cane, and told 
us that he came to conduct u^ to the Strangers’ House, 
and that he had prevented the hour, because we might 
have the whole day before us for our business ; for,” 
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said he, you will follow my advice, there shall 
first go with me some few of you and see the place, 
and how it may be made convenient for you ; and 
then you may send for your sick, and the rest of your 
number, which ye will bring on land.’’ 

We thanked him, and said that this care which 
he took of desolate strangers God would reward. 
And so six of us went on land with him ; and when 
we were on land he went before us, and turned to us, 
and said he was but our servant and our guide. 
He led us through three fair streets, and all the way 
we went there were gathered some people on both 
sides, standing in a row, but in so civil a fashion, as 
if it had been not to wonder at us, but to welcome us ; 
and divers of them, as we passed by them, put their 
arms a little abroad, which is their gesture when they 
bid any welcome. 

The Strangers’ House is a fair and spacious house, 
built of brick, of somewhat a bluer colour than our 
brick, and with handsome windows, some of glass, 
some of a kind of cambric oiled. He brought us first 
into a fair parlour above-stairs, and then asked us. 

What number of persons we were, and how many 
sick?” We answered we were in all, sick and 
whole, one-and-fifty persons, whereof our sick were 
seventeen. He desired us to have patience a little, 
and to stay till he came back to us, which was about 
an hour after ; and then he led us to see the chambers 
which were provided for us, being in number nine- 
teen. They having cast it, as it seemeth, that four 
of those chambers, which were better than the rest, 
might receive four of the principal men of our com- 
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pany, and lodge them alone by themselves ; and the 
other fifteen chambers were to lodge us, two and two 
together. 

The chambers were handsome and cheerful cham- 
bers, and furnished civilly. Then he led us to a long 
gallery, where he showed us all along the one side 
(for the other side was but wall and window) seventeen 
cells, very neat ones, having partitions of cedar-wood. 
Which gallery and cells, being in all forty, many 
more than we needed, were instituted as an infirmary 
for sick persons. And he told us withal, that as any 
of our sick waxed well, he might be removed from his 
cell to a chamber ; for which purpose there were set 
forth ten spare chambers, besides the number we 
spake of before. This done, he brought us back to 
the parlour, and lifting up his cane a little, as they do 
when they give any charge or command, said to us : 
‘‘Ye are to know, that the custom of the land re- 
quireth that after this day and to-morrow, which we 
give you for removing your people from your ship, 
you are to keep within doors for three days. But let 
it not trouble you, nor do not think yourselves 
restrained, but rather left to your rest and ease. You 
shall want nothing ; and there are six of our people 
appointed to attend you for any business you may 
have abroad,” We gave him thanks with all affection 
and respect, and said ; “God surely is manifested in 
this land.” We offered him also twenty pistolets ; 
but he smiled, and only said : “What, twice paid?” 
and so he left us. 

Soon after our dinner was served in, which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat, better 
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than any collegiate diet that I have known in Europe. 
We had also drink of three sorts, all wholesome and 
good ; wine of the grape, a drink of grain, such as is 
with us our ale, but more clear ; and a kind of cider 
made of a fruit of that country, a wonderful pleasing 
and refreshing drink. Besides, there were brought in 
to us great store of those scarlet oranges for our sick, 
which, they said, were an assured remedy for sickness 
taken at sea. There was given us also a box of small 
grey or whitish pills, which they wished our sick to 
take, one of the pills every night before sleep, which, 
they said, would hasten their recovery. 

The next day, after that our trouble of carriage and 
removing of our men and goods out of our ship was 
somewhat settled and quiet, I thought good to call 
our company together, and when they were assembled 
said unto them : My dear friends, let us know our- 
selves, and how it standeth with us. We are men 
cast on land, as Jonas was out of the whale’s belly, 
when we were as buried in the deep. And now we 
are on land, we are but between death and life ; for 
we are beyond both the Old World and New ; 
and whether ever we shall see Europe God only 
knoweth : it is a kind of miracle hath brought us 
hither, and it must be little less that shall bring us 
hence. Therefore, in regard of our deliverance past, 
and our danger present and to come, let us look up to 
God, and every man reform his own ways. Besides, 
we are come here amongst a Christian people, full of 
piety and humanity ; let us not bring that confusion 
of face upon ourselves as to show our vices or un- 
worthiness before them. 
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‘‘Yet there is more ; for they have by command- 
ment, though in form of courtesy, cloistered us within 
these walls for three days : who knoweth whether it 
be not to take some taste of our manners and con- 
ditions ; and if they find them bad, to banish us 
straightways ; if good, to give us further time? For 
these men that they have given us for attendance may 
withal have an eye upon us. Therefore for God’s 
love, and as we love the weal of our souls and bodies, 
let us so behave ourselves as we may be at peace with 
God, and may find grace in the eyes of this people,” 
Our company with one voice thanked me for my good 
admonition, and promised me to live soberly and 
civilly, and without giving any the least occasion of 
offence. So we spent our three days joyfully, and 
without care, in expectation what would be done with 
us when they were expired ; during which time we 
had every hour joy of the amendment of our sick, 
who thought themselves cast into some divine pool of 
healing, they mended so kindly and so fast. 

Francis Bacon. 


51. FAIR HELEN 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day to me she cries ; 

O that I were where Helen lies. 

On fair Kirkconnell Lea ! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot. 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 

And died to succour me ! 
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0 thinkna ye my heart was sair, 

When my love dropt down and spak nae mair? 
There did she swoon wi* mickle care, 

On fair Kirkconnell Lea ! 

As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide. 

On fair Kirkconnell Lea ! 

1 lighted down my sword to draw, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’. 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare I 
I’ll make a garland of thy hair. 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 

Until the day I die. 

0 that I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise. 

Says, ‘‘ Haste, and come to me ! ** 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 

A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 

And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirkconnell Lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 


Old Bali ad. 
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52. THE PASSAGE OF THE BERESINA 

The Russians having destroyed in their flight the 
great bridge of Borisov, defended all the right bank 
of the Beresina, and occupied, with four divisions, 
the principal points where we could possibly attempt 
to pass it. During the 25th Napoleon manoeuvred to 
deceive the vigilance of the enemy, and by stratagem 
obtained possession of the village of Studzianca, 
placed on an eminence that commanded the river 
which we wished to pass. There, in the presence of 
the Russians, and notwithstanding their utmost 
opposition, he constructed two bridges, of which the 
Duke of Reggio profited, to cross the Beresina ; and 
attacking the troops which opposed his passage, he 
put them to flight, and pursued them without inter- 
mission to the head of the bridge of Borisov. During 
these operations, which took place within the 23rd 
and 27th November, we passed four dreadful days, 
traversing many villages, among which we could 
only learn the names of Bohr and Kraupki, where 
fatigue compelled us to halt. The days were so 
short, that, although we made but little progress, we 
were obliged to march during part of the night. It 
was from this cause that so many unhappy wretches 
wandered from their regiments and were lost. Arriv- 
ing very late at the encampments, where all the corps 
were confounded together, they could not distinguish 
or learn the situation of the regiments to which they 
belonged. After having marched the whole day. 
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they were often compelled to wander about all night 
to find their officers, and rarely were they sufficiently 
fortunate to accomplish their object ; they laid them- 
selves down to sleep, ignorant of the hour of march, 
and on awaking found themselves in the power of the 
enemy. 

As we passed the Borisov we saw the division of 
Parthouneaux, forming the rear-guard of the ninth 
corps. We then quitted the great road that led to 
the bridge occupied by the Russians, and turned to 
the right to proceed to Studzianca, where we found 
Napoleon ; the other troops of the ninth corps, com- 
manded by the Duke of Belluno, arrived likewise by 
the same road. 

The twelfth and ninth corps, and the Poles, com- 
manded by General Dembrowski, not having been at 
Moscow, had so much baggage that from Borisov to 
Studzianca the road was covered with carriages and 
waggons. The reinforcements which these troops 
brought us were very acceptable, yet we almost 
doubted whether the junction of so many men, in the 
centre of a vast desert, might not increase our misfor- 
tunes. Always marching in the midst of a confused 
mass of stragglers, with the divisions of the ninth 
corps, we were two hours afterwards arrested in our 
progress by a great crowd, and, unable to penetrate 
it, we were compelled to march round it. In the 
midst of this multitude were some paltry barns on the 
summit of a little hill. Seeing some chasseurs of 
the imperial guard encamped round it, we judged 
that Napoleon was there, and that we were approach- 
ing the borders of the Beresina. In fact, it was the 
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very spot where Charles XI 1. crossed the river on his 
march to Moscow. 

What a frightful picture did this multitude of men 
present, overwhelmed with misfortunes of every kind, 
and hemmed in by a morass ; that very multitude 
which, two months before, had exultingly spread 
itself over half the surface of a vast empire ! 

Our soldiers, pale, emaciated, dying with hunger 
and cold, having nothing to defend them from the 
inclemency of the season but tattered pelisses and 
sheep-skins half burnt, and uttering the most mourn- 
ful lamentations, crowded the banks of this unfortunate 
river. Germans, Polanders, Italians, Spaniards, 
Croats, Portuguese, and French were all mingled 
together, disputing among themselves, and quar- 
relling with each other in their different languages : 
finally, the officers, and even the generals, wrapped in 
pelisses covered with dirt and filth, confounded with 
the soldiers, and abasing those who pressed upon 
them or braved their authority, formed a scene of 
strange confusion, of which no painter could trace the 
faintest resemblance. 

They whom fatigue, or ignorance of the impending 
danger, rendered less eager to cross the river, were 
endeavouring to kindle a fire and repose their wearied 
limbs. We had too frequently occasion to observe in 
these encampments to what a degree of brutality 
excess of misery would debase human nature. In one 
place we saw several of the soldiers fighting for a 
morsel of bread. If a stranger, pierced with the cold, 
endeavoured to approach a fire, those to whom it 
belonged inhumanly drove him away ; or if, tormented 
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with raging thirst, any one asked for a single drop of 
water from another who carried a full supply, the 
refusal was accompanied by the vilest abuse. We 
often heard those who had once been friends, and 
whose education had been liberal, bitterly disputing 
with each other for a little straw, or a piece of horse- 
flesh, which they were attempting to divide. This 
campaign was therefore the more terrible, as it 
brutalised the character and stained us with vices to 
which we had before been strangers. Even those 
who once were honest, humane, and generous became 
selfish, avaricious, dishonest, and cruel. 

Napoleon having, with the assistance of his guard, 
forced his way through this immense crowd, crossed 
the river (November 27th), about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Viceroy, who had passed the whole 
day with him, announced to his staff that what re- 
mained of the fourth corps should pass the bridge 
at eight o’clock at night. Although not a moment 
should have been lost in escaping from a place so- 
dangerous, many could not prevail on themselves to 
leave the fires round which they were sitting. It 
is much better,” said they, ‘‘ to pass the night on this 
side of the river than the other, where there is nothing 
but marshes ; besides, the bridge is as much en- 
cumbered as ever, and by waiting till to-morrow the 
crowd will have lessened and the passage will be 
easy.” This unfortunate advice prevailed on too many, 
and, at the hour appointed, only the household of the 
prince, and a few of the officers of the staff, crossed 
the river. 

It was, indeed, necessary to know all the danger 

II 
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that would have attended our stay on the left side of 
the river, to induce us to pass to the other. The 
Viceroy and his suite, arriving on the right bank, 
encamped on a marshy piece of ground, and en- 
deavoured to find out places which were most frozen, 
to pass the night on them and escape the bogs. The 
darkness was horrible and the wind tremendous, 
blowing a thick shower of ice and snow full in our 
faces. Many of the officers, pierced with the cold, 
did not cease running, and walking, and striking 
their feet, during the whole night, to preserve them- 
selves from being utterly frozen. To complete our 
misfortunes, wood was so scarce that we could with 
difficulty supply our little fire for the Viceroy ; 
and, to obtain some firebrands, we were obliged to 
appeal to the Bavarian soldiers, the daughter of 
whose king had been united in marriage to Prince 
Eugene. 

November 2Sth, — Napoleon being gone towards 
Zemblin, left behind him this immense crowd stand- 
ing on the other side of the Beresina. The snow fell 
with violence ; the hills and forests presented only 
some white indistinct masses, scarcely visible through 
the fog. We could only see distinctly the fatal river, 
which, half frozen, forced its way through the ice that 
impeded its progress. 

Although there were two bridges, one for the 
carriages and the other for the foot soldiers, yet the 
crowd was so great, and the approaches so dangerous, 
that near the Beresina the passage was completely 
choked up, and it was absolutely impossible to move. 
About eight o’clock in the morning the bridge for 
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the carriages and the cavalry broke down ; the 
baggage and artillery then advanced towards the 
other bridge, and attempted to force a passage. Now 
began a frightful contention between the foot soldiers 
and the horsemen. Many perished by the hands of 
their comrades, but a greater number were suffocated 
at the head of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of 
horses and men so choked every avenue that it was 
necessary to climb over mountains of carcasses .to 
arrive at the river. Some who were buried in these 
horrible heaps still breathed ; and, struggling with 
the agonies of death, caught hold of those who 
mounted over them ; but these kicked them with 
violence to disengage themselves, and without re- 
morse trod them under foot. During this contention, 
the multitude which followed, like a furious wave, 
swept away while it increased the number of victims. 

Borisov being evacuated, the three Russian armies 
effected their junction ; and the same day (November 
28th), about eight o’clock in the morning, the Duke 
of Reggio was attacked on the right bank, and half 
an hour afterwards the Duke of Belluno was engaged 
on the left. Every soldier, who had before been 
wandering in confusion, fell into the ranks. The 
battle was obstinately fought, and the Duke of 
Reggio could only obtain the victory at the price of 
his own blood. He was wounded at the beginning 
of the action, and compelled to quit the field. The 
command then devolved on the Duke of Elchingen. 

In the meantime the enemy, notwithstanding the 
valour of our soldiers and the exertions of their com- 
manders, briskly pressed the ninth corps, which formed 
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the rear-guard. We already heard the roar of the 
cannon, and the sound dismayed every heart. In- 
sensibly it approached, and we soon saw the fire of 
the enemy's artillery on the summit of the neighbour- 
ing hills ; and we no longer doubted that the en- 
gagement would soon extend to that spot which was 
covered with thousands of unarmed men, sick and 
wounded, and with all our women and children. 

'The Duke of Elchingen having rallied his troops,, 
the battle recommenced with new fury. The division 
of cuirassiers, commanded by General Doumere, 
made a very brilliant charge, and at the same moment 
the legion of the Vistula was engaged in the woods, 
endeavouring to force the enemy's centre. These 
brave cuirassiers, although enfeebled by fatigue and 
privations of every kind, performed prodigies of 
valour. They pierced the enemy's squares, took 
several pieces of cannon and three or four thousand 
prisoners, which our weakness would not permit us 
to retain ; for in our cruel situation we fought not 
for victory, but only for life and the honour of our 
arms. 

In the heat of the engagement many of the balls 
flew over the miserable crowd which was yet pressing 
across the bridge of the Beresina. Some shells burst 
in the midst of them. Terror and despair then took 
possession of every breast. The women and children, 
who had escaped so many disasters, seemed to have 
been preserved only to suffer here a death more 
deplorable. We saw them rushing from the baggage- 
waggons, and falling in agonies and tears at the feet 
of the first soldier they met, imploring his assistance 
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to enable them to reach the other side. The sick and 
the wounded, sitting on the trunks of trees, or sup- 
ported by their crutches, anxiously looked around 
them for some friend to help them. But their cries 
were lost in the air. No one had leisure to attend to 
his dearest friend. His own preservation absorbed 
every thought. 

At length the Russians, continually reinforced by 
fresh troops, advanced in a mass, and drove before 
them the Polonese corps of General Girard, which 
till then had held them in check. At the sight of the 
enemy, those who had not already passed mingled 
with the Polanders, and rushed precipitately towards 
the bridge. The artillery, the baggage -waggons, 
the cavalry, and the foot soldiers, all pressed on, 
contending which should pass the first. The strongest 
threw into the river those who were weaker and 
hindered their passage, or unfeelingly trampled under 
foot all the sick whom they found in their way. 
Many hundreds were crushed to death by the wheels 
of the cannon. Others, hoping to save themselves by 
swimming, were frozen in the middle of the river, or 
perished by placing themselves on pieces of ice 
which sank to the bottom. Thousands and thousands 
of victims, deprived of all hope, threw themselves head- 
long into the Beresina, and were lost in the waves. 

The division of Girard made its way, by force of 
arms, through all the obstacles that retarded its 
march ; and, climbing over that mountain of dead 
bodies which obstructed the way, gained the other 
side. Thither the Russians would soon have followed 
them, if they had not hastened to burn the bridge. 
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Then the unhappy beings who remained on the 
other srde of the Beresina abandoned themselves to 
absolute despair. Some of them, however, yet 
attempted to pass the bridge, enveloped as it was in 
flames ; but, arrested in the midst of their progress, 
they were compelled to throw themselves into the 
river, to escape a death yet more horrible. At length, 
the Russians being masters of the field of battle, our 
troops retired ; the uproar ceased, and a mournful 
silence succeeded. 

Colonel Eugene Lalaume, 


53. ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON 

I 

Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation. 

Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation ; 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

II 

Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for. 

And the feet of those he fought for. 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 
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III 

Lead out the pageant : sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow ; 

The last great Englishman is low. 

IV 

Mourn, for to us he seems the last. 

Remembering all his greatness in the past. 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

0 friends, our chief state-oracle is mute : 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime. 

Our greatest yet with least pretence. 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good grey head which all men knew, 

0 voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O falFn at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew I 
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Such was he whom we deplore, 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World- victor’s victor will be seen no 
more. 


V 


All is over and done : 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 
That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a reverend people behold 
The towering car, the sable steeds : 

Bright let it be with his blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll’d ; 
And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll'd 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross ; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss ; 
He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 
His captain’s-ear had heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom ; 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 
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Guarding realms and kings from shame ; 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 
In that dread sound to the great name, 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame, 

O civic muse, to such a name. 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame. 

And ever-ringing avenues of song. 


VI 

Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and 
with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 

Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man. 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea ; 

His foes were thine ; he kept us free ; 

O give him welcome, this is he. 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee : 
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For this is England’s greatest son. 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fiery few and won : 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labour’d rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows. 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines. 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
A day of onsets of despair ! 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away 
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Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there. 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world’s-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things divine. 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine I 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice. 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game. 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name. 


A people’s voice ! we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seas and storming showers. 
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We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control I 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole. 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne. 

That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust. 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts ; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall ; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 
For ever ; and whatever tempests lour 
For ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power ; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low ; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 

Who never spoke against a foe ; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 
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Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 

VIII 

Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story. 
The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes. 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands. 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands. 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d. 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
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To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he : his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory : 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long illumined cities flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame. 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 
Eternal honour to his name. 

IX 

Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see : 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung : 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 

Once the weight and fate of Europe hung. 

Ours the pain, be his the gain ! 

More than is of man’s degree 
Must be with us, watching here 
At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere. 
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We revere, and we refrain 
From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 
For such a wise humility 
As befits a solemn fane : 

We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will ; 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours. 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

On God and Godlike men we build our trust. 

Hush, the Dead March wails in the people’s ears : 
The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears : 
The black earth yawns : the mortal disappears ; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

He is gone who seem’d so great. — 

Gone ; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
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But speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 

Lord Tennyson. 


54. OF REVENGE 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out : for as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law, but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law 
out of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy ; but in passing it over, he 
is superior ; for it is a prince’s part to pardon : and 
Solomon, I am sure, saith : It is the glory of a man 
to pass by an offence.” 

That which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise 
men have enough to do with things present and to 
come ; therefore they do but trifle with themselves 
that labour in past matters. There is no man doth a 
wrong for the wrong’s sake, but thereby to purchase 
himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the like ; 
therefore why should I be angry with a man for lov~ 
ing himself better than me? And if any man should 
do wrong, merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but 
like the thorn or briar, which prick and scratch, be- 
cause they can do no other. 

The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those 
wrongs which there is no law to remedy ; but then, 
let a man take heed the revenge be such as there is 
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no law to punish, else a man’s enemy is still before- 
hand, and it is two for one. 

Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the 
party should know whence it cometh : this is the 
more generous ; for the delight seemeth to be not so 
much in doing the hurt as in making the party re- 
pent : but base and crafty cowards are like the arrow 
that flieth in the dark. 

Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a desperate saying 
against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs were unpardonable. ‘‘You shall read,” saith 
he, “that we are commanded to forgive our enemies ; 
but you never read that we are commanded to forgive 
our friends.” But yet the spirit of Job was in a better 
tune: “Shall we,” saith he, “take good at God’s 
hands, and not be content to take evil also?” and so 
of friends in a proportion. 

This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge 
keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would 
heal and do well. Public revenges are for the most 
part fortunate ; as that for the death of Caesar ; ^ for 
the death of Pertinax; ’ for the death of Henry the 
Third of France;^ and many more. But in private 
revenges it is not so ; nay, rather vindictive persons 
live the life of witches : who, as they are mischievous, 
so end they unfortunate. 

Francis Bacon. 

^ Avenged by Augustus and Antony. Not one of the mur- 
derers, it is said, died a natural death. 

^ Emperor of Rome for two months in a.d. 193. 

® Assassinated in 1559 by a monk, who was executed. 
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55. OF BOLDNESS 

It is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy 
a wise man’s consideration. Question was asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the chief part of an orator? 
he answered, Action: what next? — Action: what next 
again? — Action. He said it that knew it best, and 
had by nature himself no advantage in that he com- 
mended. A strange thing, that that part of an orator 
which is but superficial, and rather the virtue of a 
player, should be placed so high above those other 
noble parts of invention, elocution, and the rest ; 
nay, almost alone, as if it were all in all. But the 
reason is plain. There is in human nature generally 
more of the fool than of the wise ; and therefore those 
faculties by which the foolish part of men’s minds is 
taken, are most potent. 

Wonderful-like is the case of boldness in civil busi- 
ness ; what first? — boldness ; what second and third? 
— boldness : and yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts : but, never- 
theless, it doth fascinate, and bind hand and foot 
those that are either shallow in judgment or weak in 
courage, which are the greatest part ; yea, and pre- 
vaileth with wise men at weak times ; therefore we 
see it hath done wonders in popular states, but with 
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senates and princes less ; and more, ever upon the 
first entrance of bold persons into action than soon 
after ; for boldness is an ill keeper of promise. 

Francis Bacon. 
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56, OF STUDIES 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in privateness 
and retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of busi- 
ness ; for expert men can execute, and perhaps judge 
of particulars, one by one : but the general counsels, 
and the plots and marshalling of affairs come best 
from those that are learned. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 
scholar : they perfect nature, and are perfected by 
experience : for natural abilities are like natural 
plants, that need pruning by study ; and studies 
themselves do give forth directions too much at large, 
except they be bounded in by experience. 

Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them ; for they teach not 
their own use ; but that is a wisdom without them 
and above them, won by observation. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; that 
is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to 
be read but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some 
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books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
of them by others ; but that would be only in the less 
important arguments and the meaner sort of books ; 
else distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. 

Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready 
man ; and writing an exact man ; and, therefore, if a 
man write little, he had need have a great memory ; 
if he confer little, he had need have a present wit ; 
and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make 
men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; 
natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend. Nay, there is no stand or 
impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by 
fit studies : like as diseases of the body may have 
appropriate exercises ; bowling is good for the back, 
shooting for the lungs and breast, gentle walking for 
the stomach, riding for the head and the like ; so if 
a man^s wit be wandering, let him study the mathe- 
matics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again ; if his 
wit be not apt to distinguish or find difference, let 
him study the schoolmen. If he be not apt to beat 
over matters, and to call up one thing to prove and 
illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ cases : so 
every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 


Francis Bacon. 
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57. JAPANESE SCHOOLBOYS 

My favourite students often visit me of afternoons. 
They first send me their cards, to announce their 
presence. On being told to come in they leave their 
footgear on the doorstep, enter my little study, pros- 
trate themselves ; and we all squat down together on 
the floor, which is in all Japanese houses like a soft 
mattress. The servant brings zabuton or small 
cushions to kneel upon, and cakes, and tea. 

To sit as the Japanese do requires practice ; and 
some Europeans can never acquire the habit. To 
acquire it, indeed, one must become accustomed to 
wearing Japanese costume. But once the habit of 
thus sitting has been formed, one finds it the most 
natural and easy of positions, and assumes it by pre- 
ference for eating, reading, smoking, or chatting. 
It is not to be recommended, perhaps, for writing 
with a European pen, as the motion in our Occidental 
style of writing is from the supported wrist ; but it is 
the best posture for writing with the Japanese fude, 
in using which the whole arm is unsupported, and 
the motion from the elbow. After having become 
habituated to Japanese habits for more than a year, I 
must confess that I find it now somewhat irksome to 
use a chair. 

When we have all greeted each other, and taken 
our places upon the kneeling cushions, a little polite 
silence ensues, which I am the first to break. Some of 
the lads speak a good deal of English. They under- 
stand me well when I pronounce every word slowly and 
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distinctly, using simple phrases, and avoiding idioms. 
When a word with which they are not familiar must be 
used, we refer to a good English-Japanese dictionary, 
which gives each vernacular meaning both in the 
Japanese alphabet and in the Chinese characters. 

Usually my young visitors stay a long time, and 
their stay is rarely tiresome. Their conversation and 
their thoughts are of the simplest and frankest. 
They do not come to learn : they know that to ask 
their teacher to teach out of school would be unjust. 
They speak chiefly of things which they think have 
some particular interest for me. Sometimes they 
scarcely speak at all, but appear to sink into a sort of 
happy reverie. What they come really for is the 
quiet pleasure of sympathy. Not an .intellectual 
sympathy, but the sympathy of pure good-will : the 
simple pleasure of being quite comfortable with a 
friend. They peep at my books and pictures ; and 
sometimes they bring books and pictures to show me 
— delightfully queer things — family heirlooms which 
I regret much that I cannot buy. They also like to 
look at my garden, and enjoy all that is in it even 
more than I. Often they bring me gifts of flowers. 
Never by any possible chance are they troublesome, 
impolite, curious, or even talkative. Courtesy in its 
utmost possible acquaintance — an exquisitiveness of 
which even the French have no conception — seems 
natural to the Izumo^ boy as the colour of his hair 
or the tint of his skin. Nor is he less kind than 
courteous. To contrive pleasurable surprises for me 

^ A province on the west coast. Probably the earliest part of 
Japan to be settled by the Japanese. 
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is one of the particular delights of my boys ; and 
they either bring or cause to be brought to the house 
all sorts of strange things. 

Of all the strange or beautiful things which I am 
thus privileged to examine, none gives me so much 
pleasure as a certain wonderful kakemono^ of Amida 
Nyorai. It is rather a large picture, and has been 
borrowed from a priest that I may see it. The 
Buddha stands in an attitude of exhortation, with one 
hand uplifted. Behind his head a huge moon makes 
an aureole ; and across the face of the moon stream 
winding lines of thinnest cloud. Beneath his feet, 
like a rolling of smoke, curl heavier and darker 
clouds. Merely as a work of colour and design, 
the thing is a marvel. But the real wonder of it 
is not in colour or design at all. Minute examina- 
tion reveals the astonishing fact that every shadow 
and clouding is formed by a fairy text of Chinese 
characters so minute that only a keen eye can discern 
them. And all the strong dark lines of the figure, 
such as the seams of the Buddha’s robe, are formed 
by the characters of the holy invocation of the Shin- 
shu sect, repeated thousands of times : Namu A mida 
Butsu!^^ Infinite patience, untiring silent labour of 
loving faith, in some dim temple, long ago. 

Among all my favourite students — two or three 
from each class — I cannot decide whom I like the 
best. Each has a particular merit of his own. But 
I think the names and faces of those of whom I am 
about to speak will longest remain vivid in my 
^ Hanging scroll picture. 
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remembrance — Ishihara, Otani Masanobu, AdzukL 
zawa, Yokogi, Shida. 

’ Ishihara is a samurai, a very influential lad in his 
class because of his uncommon force of character. 
Compared with others, he has a somewhat brusque, 
independent manner,' pleasing, however, by its honest 
manliness. He says everything he thinks and pre- 
cisely in the tone that he thinks it, even to the degree 
of being a little embarrassing sometimes. He does 
not hesitate, for example, to find fault with a teacher’s 
method of explanation, and to insist upon a more 
lucid one. He has criticised me more than once ; 
but I never found that he was wrong. We like 
each other very much. He often brings me flowers. 

Masanobu^ visits me seldom and always comes 
alone. A slender, handsome lad, with rather feminine 
features, reserved and perfectly self-possessed in 
manner, refined. He is somewhat serious, does not 
often smile ; and I never heard him laugh. He has 
risen to the head of his class, and appears to remain 
there without any extraordinary effort. Much of his 
leisure time he devotes to botany — collecting and 
classifying plants. He is a musician, like all the 
male members of his family. He plays a variety of 
instruments never seen or heard of in the West, in- 
cluding flutes of marble, flutes of ivory, flutes of 
bamboo of wonderful shapes and tones, and that 
shrill Chinese instrument called sho ^ — a sort of mouth- 

' This was written more than twenty years ago. Mr. Otani 
has since then devotedly studied English language and institu- 
tions, and is now Professor of English and my colleague in the 
Fourth Higher School of Japan.— e- E. s. 
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organ consisting of seventeen tubes of different 
lengths fixed in a silver frame. He first explained to 
me the uses in temple music of the taiko and shokoj 
which are drums ; of the flutes called fue or teki ; of 
the flageolet termed hichiriki ; and of the kakko^ 
which is a little drum shaped like a spool with very 
narrow waist. On great Buddhist festivals, Masa- 
nobu and his father and his brothers are the musicians 
in the temple services, and they play the strange 
music called Ojo and Batto — music which at first no 
Western ear can find pleasure in, but which, when 
often heard, becomes comprehensible, and is found 
to possess a weird charm of its own. 

Adzukizawa bears so little resemblance to Masa- 
nobu that one might suppose the two belonged to 
totally different races. Adzukizawa is large, raw-- 
boned, heavy-looking, with a face singularly like that 
of a North American Indian. His people are not 
rich ; he can afford few pleasures which cost money, 
except one — buying books. Even to be able to do 
this he works in his leisure hours to earn money. 
He is a perfect bookworm, a natural-born researcher^ 
a collector of curious documents, a haunter of all the 
queer second-hand stores in Teramachi and other 
streets where old manuscripts or prints are on sale as 
waste -paper. He is an omnivorous reader, and a 
perpetual borrower of volumes, which he always 
returns in perfect condition after having copied what 
he deemed of most value to him. But his special 
delight is philosophy and the history of philosophers 
in all countries. He has read various epitomes of 
the history of philosophy in the Occident, and every- 
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thing of modern philosophy which has been trans- 
lated into Japanese, — including Spencer’s ‘‘First 
Principles.’’ I have been able to introduce him ta 
Lewes and John Fiske — both of whom he appreciates — 
although the strain of studying philosophy in English 
is no small one. Happily he is so strong that no 
amount of study is likely to injure his health, and 
his nerves are tough as wire. He is quite an ascetic 
withal. As it is the Japanese custom to set cakes 
and tea before visitors, I always have both in readi- 
ness, and an especially fine quality of kwashi,^ made 
at Kitzuki, of which the students are very fond. 
Adzukizawa alone refuses to taste cakes or confec- 
tionery of any kind, saying : “ As I am the youngest 
brother, I must begin to earn my own living soon. 
I shall have to endure much hardship. And if I 
allow myself to like dainties now, I shall only suffer 
more later on.” Adzukizawa has seen much of 
human life and character. He is naturally obser- 
vant : and he has managed in some extraordinary 
way to learn the history of everybody in Matsue. He 
has brought me old tattered prints to prove that the 
opinions now held by our director are diametrically 
opposed to the opinions he advocated fourteen years 
ago in a public address. I asked the director about it 
He laughed and said ; “Of course that is Adzukizawa ! 
But he is right; I was very young then.” And I 
wonder if Adzukizawa was ever young. 

Yokogi, Adzukizawa’s dearest friend, is a very 
rare visitor ; for he is always studying at home. He 
is always first in his class — the third year class — 
^ General name for cakes and sweets. 
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while Adzukizawa is fourth. Adzukizawa’s account 
of the beginning of their acquaintance is this: ‘‘I 
watched him when he came and saw that he spoke 
very little, walked very quickly, and looked straight 
into everybody’s eyes. So I knew he had a particular 
character. I like to know people of a particular char- 
acter.” Adzukizawa was perfectly right: under a 
very gentle exterior, Yokogi has an extremely strong 
character. He is the son of a carpenter ; and his 
parents could not afford to send him to the Middle 
School. But he had shown such exceptional qualities 
while in the Elementary School that a wealthy man 
became interested in him, and offered to pay for his 
education. He is now the pride of the school. He 
has a remarkably placid face, with peculiarly long 
eyes, and a delicious smile. In class he is always 
asking intelligent questions — questions so original 
that I am sometimes extremely puzzled how to answer 
them ; and he never ceases to ask until the explana- 
tion is quite satisfactory to himself. He never cares 
about the opinion of his comrades if he thinks he is 
right. On one occasion when the whole class refused 
to attend the lectures of a new teacher of physics, 
Yokogi alone refused to act with them, arguing that 
although the teacher was not all that could be desired, 
there was no immediate possibility of his removal, 
and no just reason for making unhappy a man who, 
though unskilled, was sincerely doing his best. 
Adzukizawa finally stood by him. These two alone 
attended the lectures until the remainder of the 
students, two weeks later, found that Yokogi’s views 
were rational. 
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Shida, another visitor, is a very delicate, sensitive 
boy, whose soul is full of art. He is very skilful at 
drawing and painting ; and he has a wonderful set of 
picture-books by the old Japanese masters. The last 
time he came he brought some prints to show me — 
rare ones — fairy maidens and ghosts. As I looked at 
his beautiful pale face and weirdly frail fingers, I could 
not help fearing for him — fearing that he might soon 
become a little ghost. 

I have not seen him now for more than two months. 
He has been very, very ill ; and his lungs are so weak 
that the doctor has forbidden him to converse. But 
Adzukizawa has been to visit him, and brings me this 
translation of a Japanese letter which the sick boy 
wrote and posted upon the wall above his bed : — 

‘‘Thou, my Lord-Soul, dost govern me. Thou 
knowest that I cannot now govern myself. Deign, I 
pray thee, to let me be cured speedily. Do not suffer 
me to speak much. Make me to obey in all things 
the command of the physician. 

This ninth day of the eleventh month of the twenty- 
fourth year of Meiji. 

From the sick body of Shida to his Soul.*’ 

Lafcadio Hearn. 

58. TWO GREEK EPIGRAMS 

I 

Eagle ! why soarest thou above that tomb? 

To what sublime and star-y-paven home 
Floatest thou? 
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I am the image of swift Plato’s spirit, 

Ascending heaven ; Athens doth inherit 
His corpse below, 

II 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 

Trans, P. B. Shelley. 


59. ETERNITY 

I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bright : 

And round beneath it. Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres. 

Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 

tiENKY Vaughan. 


60. THE LAST FIGHT OF THE ‘‘ REVENGE,” 

1591 

The Lord Thomas Howard, with six of her 
Majesty’s ships, six victuallers of London, the barque 
Raleighy and two or three other pinnaces riding at 
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anchor near unto Flores, one of the Westerly Islands 
of the Azores, the last of August in the afternoon, 
had intelligence by one Captain Middleton of the 
approach of a Spanish Armada. Which Middleton, 
being in a very good sailer, had kept them company 
three days before, of good purpose, both to discover 
their forces the more, as also to give advice to my 
Lord Thomas of their approach. He had no sooner 
delivered the news but the fleet was in sight: many 
of our ships’ companies were on shore in the island ; 
some providing ballast for their ships ; others filling 
of water and refreshing themselves from the land with 
such things as they could either for money or by force 
recover. By reason whereof our ships were all 
pestered and everything out of order, very light for 
want of ballast, and that which was most to our dis- 
advantage, the one-half part of the men of every ship 
sick and utterly unserviceable. In the Revenge there 
were ninety diseased ; in the Bonaventure not so 
many in health as could handle her main sail. For 
had not twenty men been taken out of a barque of Sir 
George Carey’s, his being commanded to be sunk, 
and those appointed to her, she had hardly ever 
recovered England. The rest, for the most part, 
were in little better state. 

The Spanish fleet having shrouded their approach 
by reason of the island, were now so soon at hand, as 
our ships had scarce time to weigh their anchors, but 
some of them were driven to let slip their cables and 
set sail. Sir Richard Grenville was the last that 
weighed, to recover the men that were upon the 
island, which otherwise had been lost. The Lord 
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Thomas with the rest very hardly recovered the wind, 
which Sir Richard Grenville not being able to do, was 
persuaded by the master and others to cut his main 
sail, and cast about, and to trust to the sailing of the 
ship ; for the squadron of vSeville were on his weather 
bow. But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from 
the enemy, alleging that he would rather choose to 
die than to dishonour himself, his country, and her 
Majesty’s ship, persuading his company that he 
would pass through the two squadrons, in despite of 
them, and enforce those of Seville to give him way. 
Which he performed upon divers of the foremost, 
who, as the mariners term it, sprang their luff, and fell 
under the lee of the Revenge, But the other course 
had been the better, and might right well have been 
answered in so great an impossibility of prevailing. 
Notwithstanding out of the greatness of his mind, he 
could not be persuaded. In the meanwhile as he 
attended those which were nearest him, the great San 
Philip being in the wind of him, and coming towards 
him, becalmed his sails in such sort, as the ship 
could neither make way nor feel the helm ; so huge 
and high-carged ^ was the Spanish sliip, being of a 
thousand and five hundred tons. This ship after laid 
the Revenge aboard. ^ When he was thus bereft of 
his sails, the ships that were under his lee luffing up, 
also laid him aboard : of which the next was the 
Admiral of Ihe Biscainesj a very mighty and puissant 
ship, commanded by Brittandona. The said Philip 
carried three tier of ordnance on a side, and eleven 

' High-cargcd : burdened with lofty upper works. 

* Came alongside the Revenge, 
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pieces in every tier. She shot eight forthright out of 
her chase, ^ besides those of her stern ports. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Philipp 
four others boarded her ; two on her larboard and two 
on her starboard. The fight thus beginning at three 
of the clock in the afternoon, continued very terrible 
all that evening. But the great San Philip having 
received the lower tier of the Revenge^ discharged 
with cross-bar shot, shifted herself with all diligence 
from her sides, utterly misliking her first entertain- 
ment. Some say that the ship foundered, but we 
cannot report it for truth, unless we were assured. 
The Spanish ships were filled with companies of 
soldiers, in some two hundred besides the mariners ; 
in some five, in others eight hundred. In ours there 
were none at all besides the mariners, but the servants 
of the commanders and some few voluntary gentlemen 
only. 

After many interchanged volleys of great ordnance 
and small sh^, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the 
Revenge^ and made divers attempts, hoping to force 
her by the multitudes of their armed soldiers and 
musketeers, but were still repulsed again and again, 
and at all times beaten back into their own ships, or 
into the seas. In the beginning of the fight, the 
George Noble of London, having received some shot 
through her by the Armadas, fell under the lee of the 
Revenge^ and asked Sir Richard what he would com- 
mand him, being but one of the victuallers and of 
small force. Sir Richard bade him save himself, and 
leave him to his fortune. 

^ Chase ; cabins above the bow-portholes. 
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After the fight had thus, without intermission, 
continued while the day lasted and some hours of the 
night, many of our men were slain and hurt, and one 
of the great galleons of the Armada, and the Admiral 
of the hulks both sunk, and in many other of the 
Spanish ships great slaughter was made. Some 
wrote that Sir Richard was very dangerously hurt 
almost in the beginning of the fight, and lay speech- 
less for a time ere he recovered. But two of the 
Revenge's own company, brought home in a ship of 
lime from the islands, examined by some of the Lords 
and others, affirmed that he was never so wounded 
as that he forsook the upper deck till an hour before 
midnight ; and then, being shot in the body with a 
musket as he was a-dressing, was again shot in the 
head, and withal his surgeon wounded to death. This 
agreeth also with an examination taken by Sir Francis 
Godolphin, of four other mariners of the same ship 
being returned, which examination, the said Sir 
Francis sent unto Master William Killegrue, of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

But to return to the fight, the vSpanish ships which 
attempted to board the Revenge^ as they were wounded 
and beaten off, so always others came in their places, 
she having never less than two mighty galleons by 
her side and aboard her : so that ere the morning, 
from three of the clock the day before, there had 
fifteen several Armadas assailed her ; and all so ill 
approved their entertainment, as they were, by the 
break of day, far more willing to hearken to a com- 
position,^ than hastily to make any more assaults or 
^ Composition : compromise. 
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entries. But as the day increased, so our men de- 
creased ; and as the light grew more and more, by so 
much more grew our discomforts. For none appeared 
in sight but enemies, saving one small ship called 
the Pilgrim y commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who 
hovered all night to see the success ; but in the 
morning bearing with the RevengCy was hunted like a 
hare amongst many ravenous hounds, but escaped. 

All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel 
was now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her 
best men slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. In 
the beginning of the fight she had but one hundred 
free from sickness, and fourscore and ten sick, laid 
in hold upon the ballast — a small troop to man such 
a ship, and a weak garrison to resist so mighty an 
army. By those hundred all was sustained, the 
volleys, boardings and enterings of fifteen ships of 
war, besides those which beat her at large. On the 
contrary, the Spanish were always supplied with 
soldiers brought from every squadron, all manner of 
arms and powder at will. Unto ours there remained 
no comfort at all, no hope, no supply either of ships, 
men or weapons ; the masts all beaten overboard, 
all her tackle cut asunder, her upper work altogether 
razed, and in effect evened she was with the water, 
but the very foundation of a ship, nothing being left 
overhead either for flight or defence. 

Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress, and 
unable any longer to make resistance, having endured 
in this fifteen hours' fight the assault of fifteen several 
Armadas, all by turns aboard him, and by estimation 
eight hundred shot of great artillery, besides many 
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assaults and entries ; and seeing that himself and the 
ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, who 
were now all cast in a ring round about him, com- 
manded the master gunner, whom he knew to be a 
most resolute man, to split and sink the ship ; that 
thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to 
the Spaniards : seeing in so many hours’ fight, and 
with so great a navy they were not able to take her, 
having had fifteen hours’ time, above ten thousand 
men, and fifty and three sail of men-of-war to perform 
it withal, and persuaded the company, or as many as 
he could induce, to yield themselves unto God, and 
to the mercy of none else. He said, moreover, that 
as they had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so 
many enemies, they should not now shorten the 
honour of their nation, by prolonging their own lives 
for a few hours or a few days. 

The master- gunner readily condescended, and 
divers others ; but the Captain and the Master were 
of another opinion, and besought Sir Richard to have 
care of them, alleging that the Spaniard would be as 
ready to entertain a composition as they were willing 
to offer the same ; and that there being divers suffi- 
cient and valiant men yet living, and whose wounds 
were not mortal, they might do their country and 
prince acceptable service hereafter. And whereas Sir 
Richard had alleged that the Spaniards should never 
glory to have taken one ship of her Majesty, seeing 
they had so long and so notably defended themselves ; 
they answered, that the ship had six foot water in 
hold, three shot under water, which were so weakly 
stopped, as with the first working of the sea she must 
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needs sink, and was besides so crushed and bruised, 
as she could never be removed out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir 
Richard refusing to hearken to any of those reasons : 
the Master of the Reve^ige (while the captain won 
unto him the greater party) was convoyed aboard the 
General Don Alonso Bagan. Who (finding none 
over hasty to enter the Revenge again, doubting lest 
Sir Richard would have blown them up and himself, 
and perceiving by the report of the Master of the 
Revenge his dangerous disposition) yielded that all 
their lives should be saved, the company sent for 
England, and the better sort to pay such reasonable 
ransom as their estate would bear, and in the mean 
season to be free from galley or imprisonment. To 
this he so much the rather condescended as well, as I 
have said, for fear of further loss and mischief to 
themselves, as also for the desire he had to recover 
Sir Richard Grenville ; whom for his notable valour 
he seemed greatly to honour and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and that safety of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir 
Richard and the master gunner, it being no hard 
matter to dissuade men from death to life. The 
master gunner finding himself and Sir Richard thus 
prevented and mastered by the greater number, would 
have slain himself with a sword, had he not been by 
force withheld and locked into his cabin. Then the 
General sent many boats aboard the Revenge^ and 
divers of our men fearing Sir Richard’s disposition, 
stole away aboard the General and other ships. 
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Sir Richard thus overmatched, was sent unto by 
Alonso Ba9an, to remove out of the Revenge ^ the ship 
being marvellous unsavoury, filled with bodies of 
dead and wounded men like a slaughter-house. Sir 
Richard answered that he might do with his body 
what he list, for he esteemed it not, and as he was 
carried out of the ship he swooned, and reviving again, 
desired the company to pray for him. The General 
used Sir Richard with all humanity, and left nothing 
unattempted that tended to his recovery, highly com- 
mending his valour and worthiness, and greatly 
bewailing the danger wherein he was, being unto him 
a rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom approved, 
to see one ship turned toward so many enemies, to 
endure the charge and boarding of so many huge 
Armadas, and to resist and repel the assaults and 
entries of so many soldiers. All which and more is 
confirmed by a Spanish captain of the same Armada, 
and a present actor in the fight, who, being severed 
from the rest in a storm, was by the Lion of London, 
a small ship, taken, and is now prisoner in London. 

Sir Richard was carried into the ship called .S’. 
Pauly where his wounds were dressed by the Spanish 
surgeons. All the captains and gentlemen went to 
visit him, and to comfort him in his hard fortune, 
wondering at his courage and stout heart, for that he 
showed not any sign of faintness nor changing of 
colour ; but feeling the hour of death to approach, he 
spake these words in Spanish, and said, ‘‘ Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for 
that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought to do, 
that hath fought for his country. Queen, religion and 
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honour, whereby my soul most joyful departeth out 
of this body, and shall always leave behind it an 
everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier, that 
hath done his duty as he was bound to do.” 

When he had finished these words, he gave up the 
ghost, with great and stout courage, and no man 
could perceive any true sigh of heaviness in him. 

{From "'^Hakluyt's Voyages^ i59^ ] 


61. THE DEAD COMMANDER 

Hushed be the camps to-day. 

And, soldiers, let us drape our war-worn weapons, 
And each with musing soul retire to celebrate 
Our dear commander’s death. 

No more for him life’s stormy conflicts. 

Nor victory, nor defeat — no more time’s dark events, 
Charging like ceaseless clouds across the sky. 

But sing, poet, in our name. 

Sing of the love we bore him — because you, dweller 
in camps, know it truly. 

As they invault the coflin there, 

vSing — as they close the doors of earth upon him — one 
verse. 

For the heavy hearts of soldiers. 


Walt Whitman. 
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62. THE LAST OF THE INCAS 

The clouds of the evening had passed away, and 
the sun rose bright on the following morning, the 
most memorable epoch in the annals of Peru. It 
was Saturday, the i6th of November 1532. The loud 
cry of the trumpet called the Spaniards to arms with 
the first streak of dawn, and Pizarro, briefly acquaint- 
ing them with the plan of the assault, made the 
necessary dispositions. 

The plaza was defended on its three sides by low 
ranges of buildings, consisting of spacious halls with 
wide doors or vomitories opening into the square. In 
these halls he stationed his cavalry in two divisions, 
one under his brother Hernando, the other under De 
Soto. The infantry he placed in another of the build- 
ings, reserving twenty chosen men to act with himself 
as occasion might require. Pedro de Candia, with a 
few soldiers and the artillery, comprehending under 
this imposing name two small pieces of ordnance 
called falconets, he established in the fortress. All 
received orders to wait at their posts till the arrival of 
the Inca. After his entrance into the great square, 
they were still to remain under cover, withdrawn 
from observation, till the signal was given by the 
discharge of a gun, when they were to cry their war- 
cries, to rush out in a body from their covert, and 
putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the 
person of the Inca. The arrangements of the im- 
mense halls, opening on a level with the plaza, 
seemed to be contrived on purpose for a coup de 
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theatre. Pizarro particularly inculcated order and 
implicit obedience, that in the hurry of the moment 
there should be no confusion. Everything depended 
on their acting with concert, coolness and celerity. 

The chief next saw that their arms were in good 
order, and that the breast-plates of their horses were 
garnished with bells, to add by their noise to the 
consternation of the Indians. Refreshments were 
also liberally provided, that the troops should be in 
condition for the conflict. These arrangements being 
completed, mass was performed with great solemnity 
by the ecclesiastics who attended the expedition : 
the God of battles was invoked to spread his shield 
over the soldiers who were fighting to extend the 
empire of the cross ; and all joined with enthusiasm 
in the chant, Exsurge, Domine Rise, O Lord ! 
and judge thine own cause One might have 
supposed them a company of martyrs, about to lay 
down their lives in defence of their faith, instead of a 
licentious band of adventurers, meditating one of the 
most atrocious acts of perfidy on the record of history ; 
yet whatever were the vices of the Castilian cavalier, 
hypocrisy was not among the number. He felt that 
he was battling for the cross, and under this convic- 
tion, exalted as it was at such a moment as this into 
the predominant impulse, he was blind to the baser 
motives which mingled with the enterprise. With 
feelings thus kindled to a flame of religious ardour, 
the soldiers of Pizarro looked forward with renovated 
spirits to the coming conflict ; and the chieftain saw 
with satisfaction that in the hour of trial his men 
would be true to their leader and themselves. 
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It was late in the day before any movement was 
visible in the Peruvian camp, where much prepara- 
tion was making to approach the Christian quarters 
with due state and ceremony. A message was received 
from Atahuallpa, informing the Spanish commander 
that he should come with his warriors fully armed, in 
the same manner as the Spaniards had come to his 
quarters the night preceding. This was not an 
agreeable intimation to Pizarro, though he had no 
reason, probably, to expect the contrary. But to 
object might imply distrust, or perhaps disclose, in 
some measure, his own designs. He expressed his 
satisfaction, therefore, at the intelligence, assuring 
the Inca that, come as he would, he would be received 
by him as a friend and brother. 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on 
its march, when it was seen occupying the great 
causeway for a long extent. In front came a large 
body of attendants, whose office seemed to be to 
sweep away every particle of rubbish from the road. 
High above the crowd appeared the Inca, borne on 
the shoulders of his principal nobles, while others of 
the same rank marched by the sides of his litter, dis- 
playing such a dazzling show of ornaments on their 
persons, that, in the language of one of the con- 
querors, ‘Hhey blazed like the sun.'* But the greater 
part of the Inca's forces mustered along the fields 
that lined the road, and were spread over the broad 
meadows as far as the eye could reach. 

When the royal procession had arrived within half 
a mile of the city, it came to a halt, and Pizarro saw 
with surprise that Atahuallpa was preparing to pitch 
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his tents, as if to encamp there. A messenger soon 
after arrived, informing the Spaniards that the Inca 
would occupy his present station the ensuing night, 
and enter the city on the following morning. 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had 
shared in the general impatience of his men at the 
tardy movements of the Peruvians. The troops had 
been under arms since daylight, the cavalry mounted, 
and the infantry at their post, waiting in silence 
the coming of the Inca. A profound stillness reigned 
throughout the town, broken only at intervals by 
the cry of the sentinel from the summit of the fortress, 
as he proclaimed the movements of the Indian army. 
Nothing, Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the 
soldiers as prolonged suspense, in a critical situation 
like the present ; and he feared lest his ardour might 
evaporate, and be succeeded by that nervous feeling 
natural to the bravest soul at such a crisis, and which, 
if not fear, is near akin to it. He returned an answer, 
therefore, to Atahuallpa, deprecating his change of 
purpose ; and adding that he had provided every- 
thing for his entertainment, and expected him that 
night to sup with him. 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose ; 
and, striking his tents again, he resumed his march, 
first advising the general that he should leave the 
greater part of his warriors behind, and enter the 
place with only a few of them, and without arms, as 
he preferred to pass the night at Caxamalca. At the 
same time he ordered accommodations to be provided 
for himself and his retinue in one of the large stone 
buildings called, from a serpent sculptured on the 
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walls, ‘‘The House of the Serpent/’ No tidings 
could have been more grateful to the Spaniards. It 
seemed as if the Indian monarch was eager to rush 
into the snare that had been spread for him ! The 
fanatical cavalier could not fail to discern in it the 
immediate finger of Providence. 

It is difficult to account for this wavering conduct 
of Atahuallpa, so different from the bold and decided 
character which history ascribes to him. There is 
no doubt that he made his visit to the white men in 
perfect good faith, though Pizarro was probably right 
in conjecturing that this amiable disposition stood on 
a very precarious footing. There is as little reason 
to suppose that he distrusted the sincerity of the 
strangers, or he would not thus unnecessarily have 
proposed to visit them unarmed. His original pur- 
pose of coming with all his force was doubtless to 
display his royal state, and perhaps, also, to show 
greater respect for the Spaniards ; but when he con- 
sented to accept their hospitality, and pass the night 
in their quarters, he was willing to dispense with a 
great part of his armed soldiery, and visit them in a 
manner that implied entire confidence in their good 
faith. He was too absolute in his own empire easily 
to suspect ; and he probably could not comprehend 
the audacity with which a few men, like those now 
assembled in Caxamalca, meditated an assault on a 
powerful monarch in the midst of his victorious army. 
He did not know the character of the Spaniard. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of the 
royal procession entered the gates of the city. First 
came some hundreds of the menials, employed to 
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clear the path from every obstacle, and singing songs 
of triumph as they came, ‘‘which in our ears,” says 
one of his conquerors, “sounded like the songs of 
hell ! ” Then followed other bodies of different ranks, 
and dressed in different liveries. Some wore a showy 
stuff, checkered white and red, like the squares of a 
chess board. Others were clad in pure white, bear- 
ing hammers or maces of silver or copper ; and the 
guards, together with those in immediate attendance 
on the Prince, were distinguished by a rich azure 
livery, and a profusion of gay ornaments, while the 
large pendants attached to the ears indicated the 
Peruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca 
Atahuallpa, borne on a sedan or open litter, on which 
was a sort of throne made of massive gold of inestim- 
able value. The palanquin was lined with the richly 
coloured plumes of tropical birds, and studded with 
shining plates of gold and silver. The monarch’s 
attire was much richer than on the preceding evening. 
Round his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds, 
of uncommon size and brilliancy. His short hair 
was decorated with golden ornaments, and the im- 
perial borla encircled his temples. The bearing of 
the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and from his lofty 
station he looked down on the multitudes below with 
an ^lir of composure, like one accustomed to command. 

As the leading lines of the procession entered the 
great square, larger, says an old chronicler, than any 
square in Spain, they opened to the right and left for 
the royal retinue to pass. Everything was conducted 
with admirable order. The monarch was permitted 
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to traverse the plaza in silence, and not a Spaniard 
was to be seen. When some five or six thousand of 
his people had entered the place, Atahuallpa halted, 
and turning round with an inquiring look, demanded, 
Where are the strangers?^’ 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a 
Dominican friar, Pizzaro’s chaplain, and afterwards 
Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, or, 
as other accounts say, a Bible in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other, and approaching the Inca, told 
him that he came by order of his commander to 
expound to him the doctrines of the true faith, for 
which purpose the Spaniards had come from a great 
distance to his country. The friar then explained, as 
clearly as he could, the history and doctrines of 
Christianity, and concluded with beseeching the 
Peruvian monarch to receive him kindly, to abjure 
the errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the 
Christians now proffered to him, the only one by 
which he could hope for salvation ; and furthermore 
to acknowledge himself a tributary of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, who in that event would aid and 
protect him as his loyal vassal. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and 
his dark brow grew darker as he replied, ‘‘ I will be 
no man’s tributary ! I am greater than any prince 
upon earth. Your emperor may be a great prince ; I 
do not doubt it when I see that he has sent his sub- 
jects so far across the waters ; and I am willing to 
hold him as a brother.” 


Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He waved a 
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white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The 
fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then, spring- 
ing into the square, the Spanish captain and his 
followers shouted the old war-cry of ‘‘ St. Jago and at 
them ! It was answered by the battle-cry of every 
Spaniard in the city, as, rushing from the avenues of 
the great halls in which they were concealed, they 
poured into \he plaza ^ horse and foot, each in his own 
dark column, and threw themselves into the midst of 
the Indian crowd. The latter, taken^ by surprise, 
stunned by the report of artillery and muskets, the 
echoes of which reverberated like thunder from the 
surrounding buildings, and, blinded by the smoke 
which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the square, 
were seized with a panic. They knew not whither to 
fly for refuge from the coming ruin. Nobles and 
commoners, all were trampled down under the fierce 
charge of the cavalry, who dealt their blows right and 
left without sparing ; while their swords, flashing 
through the thick gloom, carried dismay into the 
hearts of the wretched natives, who now, for the first 
time, saw the horse and his rider in all their terrors. 
They made no resistance, as, indeed, they had no 
weapons with which to make it. Every avenue to 
escape was closed, for the entrance to the square was 
choked up with the dead bodies of men who had 
perished in vain efforts to fly ; and such was the 
agony of the survivors under the terrible pressure of 
their assailants, that a large body of Indians, by their 
convulsive struggles, burst through the wall of stone 
and dried clay which formed part of the boundary of 
the plaza* It fell, leaving an opening of more than a 
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hundred paces, through which multitudes now found 
their way into the country, still hotly pursued by the 
cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the 
rear of the fugitives, striking them down in all 
directions. 

Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, continued 
hot around the Inca, whose person was the great 
object of the assault. His faithful nobles, rallying 
about him, threw themselves in the way of the assail- 
ants, and strove, by tearing them from their saddles, 
or at least by offering their own bosoms as a mark for 
their vengeance, to shield their beloved master. It 
is said by some authorities that they carried weapons 
concealed under their clothes. If so, it availed them 
little, as it is not pretended that they used them. But 
the most timid animal will defend itself when at bay. 
That they did not so in the present instance is proof 
that they had no weapons to use. Yet they still con- 
tinued to force back the cavaliers, clinging to their 
horses with dying grasp, and as one was cut down, 
another taking the place of his fallen comrade with a 
loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw 
his faithful subjects falling around him without hardly 
comprehending his situation. The litter on which he 
rode heaved to and fro, as the mighty press swayed 
backwards and forwards ; and he gazed on the over- 
whelming ruin, like some forlorn mariner, who, 
tossed about in his bark by the furious elements, sees 
the lightning’s flash and hears the thunder bursting 
around him, with the consciousness that he can do 
nothing to avert his fate. At length, weary with the 
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work of destruction, the Spaniards, as the shades of 
evening grew deeper, felt afraid that the royal prize 
might after all elude them ; and some of the cavaliers 
made a desperate effort to ,end the affray at once by 
taking Atahuallpa’s life. But Pizarro, who was 
nearest his person, called out with stentorian voice : 
‘‘ Let no one who values his life strike at the Inca I ” 
and stretching out his arm to shield him, received a 
wound on the hand from one of his own men — the 
only wound received by a Spaniard in the action. 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round 
the royal litter. It reeled more and more, and at 
length, several of the nobles who supported it having 
been slain, it was overturned, and the Indian prince 
would have come with violence to the ground, had 
not his fall been broken by the efforts of Pizarro and 
some other of the cavaliers, who caught him in their 
arms. The imperial borla was instantly snatched 
from his temples by a soldier named Estete, and the 
unhappy monarch, strongly secured, was removed to 
a neighbouring building, where he was carefully 
guarded. 

All attempts at resistance now ceased. The fate of 
the Inca soon spread over town and country. The 
charm which might have held the Peruvians together 
was dissolved. Every man thought only of his own 
safety. Even the soldiery encamped on the adjacent 
fields took alarm, and learning the fatal tidings, were 
seen flying in every direction before their pursuers, 
who, in the heat of triumph, showed no touch of 
mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, 
threw her friendly mantle over the fugitives, and the 

14 
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scattered troops of Pizarro rallied once more at the 
sound of the trumpet in the bloody square of Caxa- 
malca. 

W. II. Prescott. 


63. HOME-THOUGHTS FROM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the north-west 
died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay : 

In the dimmest north-east distance, dawned Gibraltar 
grand and grey ; 

^‘Here and here did England help me — how can I 
help England?” say. 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray. 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 

Robert Browning, 


64. DESTRUCTION OF THE CARNATIC 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do 
with men' who either would sign no convention, or 
whom no treaty and no signature could bind, and 
who were the determined enemies of human inter- 
course itself, he decreed to make the country possessed 
by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a 
memorable example to mankind. He resolved, in the 
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gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things, 
to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument 
of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as a 
barrier between him and those against whom the faith 
which holds the moral elements of the world together 
was no protection. He became at length so confident 
of his force, so collected in his might, that he made 
no secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. Having 
terminated his disputes with every enemy and every 
rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob 
□f Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a 
savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
arts of destruction ; and compounding all the materials 
of fury, havoc, and desolation into one black cloud, 
he hung for awhile on the declivities of the mountains. 
Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor which 
blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains 
of the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the 
like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, 
and which no tongue can adequately tell. All the 
horrors of war before known or heard of were mercy 
to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed eveiy^ 
temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from the 
flaming villages in part were slaughtered ; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank 
or sacredness of function ; fathers torn from children, 
husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of drivers and 
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the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity in an unknown and hostile land. Those 
who were able to evade this tempest fled to the walled 
cities ; but, escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they 
fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exi- 
gency, were certainly liberal ; and all was done by 
charity that private charity could do ; but it was a 
people in beggary ; it was a nation that stretched out its 
hands for food. For months together these creatures 
of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury in their 
most plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance 
of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, with- 
out sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, 
perished by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; 
every day seventy at least laid their bodies in the 
streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of 
famine in the granary of India. I was going to 
awake your justice towards this unhappy part of our 
fellow-citizens, by bringing before you some of the 
circumstances of this plague of hunger. Of all the 
calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, 
this comes the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein 
the proudest of us all feels himself to be nothing more 
than he is : but I find myself unable to manage it 
with decorum ; these details are of a species of horror 
so nauseous and disgusting, they are so degrading 
to the sufferers and to the hearers ; they are so 
humiliating to human nature itself, that, on better 
thoughts, I find it more advisable to throw a pall over 
this hideous object, and to leave it to your general 
conceptions. 
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For eighteen months, without intermission, thte 
destruction raged from the gates of Madras to the 
gates of Tanjore ; and so completely did these masters 
in their art, Hyder Ali "and his more ferocious 
son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, that 
when the British armies traversed, as they did, the 
Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
through the whole line of their march did they not 
see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one 
four-footed beast of any description whatever. One 
dead uniform silence reigned over the whole region. 

. . . The Carnatic is a country not much inferior in 
extent to England. Figure to yourself, Mr. Speaker, 
the land in whose representative chair you sit ; figure 
to yourself the form and fashion of your sweet and 
cheerful country from Thames to Trent, north and 
south, and from the Irish to the German Sea, east 
and west, emptied and embowelled (may God avert 
the omen of our crimes 1) by so accomplished a 
desolation ! Edmund Burke. 

65. THE BUILDERS 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter. 

Come duly, as of old ; 

Winds blow, suns set, and morning saith, 

‘‘ Ye hills, put on your gold.’^ 

The song of Homer liveth. 

Dead Solon is not dead ; 

Thy splendid name, Pythagoras, 

O’er realms of suns is spread. 
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But Babylon and Memphis 
Are letters traced in dust ; 

Read them, earth’s tyrants I ponder well 
The might in which ye trust ! 

They rose, while all the depths of guilt 
Their vain creators sounded ; 

They fell, because on fraud and force 
Their corner-stones were founded. 

Truth, mercy, knowledge, justice. 

Are powers that ever stand ; 

They build their temples in the soul. 

And work with God’s right hand. 

Ebenezer Elliott. 

66, THE POET 

It is advantageous for us all, whether poets or 
poetasters, or talkers about either, to know what a 
true poet is, what his work is, and what his patience 
and successes must be, so as to raise the popular idea 
of these things, and either strengthen or put down 
the individual aspiration. ‘‘Art,” it was said long 
ago, “requires the whole man,” and “Nobody,” it 
was said later, “ can be a poet who is anything else ” ; 
but the present idea of Art requires the segment of a 
man, and everybody who is anything at all, is a poet 
in a parenthesis. And our shelves groan with little 
books over which their readers groan less meta- 
phorically ; there is a plague of poems in the land 
apart from poetry ; and many poets who live and are 
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true, do not live by their truth, but hold back their 
full strength from Art because they do not reverence 
it fully ; and all booksellers cry aloud and do not 
spare, that poetry will not» sell ; and certain critics 
utter melancholy frenzies, that poetry is worn out 
for ever — as if the morning-star was worn out from 
heaven, or the yellow primrose from the grass. 

It is well for all to count the cost of this life of 
a master in poetry, and learn from it what a true 
poet’s crown is worth ; to recall both the long life’s 
work for its sake — the work of observation, of medita- 
tion, of reaching past models into nature, of reaching 
past nature unto God ; and the early life’s loss for its 
sake — the loss of the popular cheer, of the critical 
assent, and of the ‘‘money in the purse.” It is well 
and full of exultation to remember now what a silent, 
blameless, heroic life of poetic duty this man has 
lived ; how he never cried rudely against the world 
because he was excluded for a time from the parsley 
garlands of its popularity ; nor sinned morally be- 
cause he was sinned against intellectually ; nor, being 
tempted and threatened by paymaster and reviewer, 
swerved from the righteousness and high aims of his 
inexorable genius. And it cannot be ill to conclude 
by enforcing a high example by some noble precepts 
which, taken from the “ Musophilus ” of old Daniel, 
do contain, to our mind, the very code of chivalry for 
poets : — 

Be it that my unseasonable song 

Come out of Time, that fault is in the Time ; 

And I must not do virtue so much wrong 

As love her aught the worse for others’ crime, 
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And for my part, if only one allow 

The care my labouring spirits take in this, 

He is to me a theatre large enow, 

And his applause only sufficient is — 

All my respect is bent but to his brow 
That is my all, and all I am is his. 

And if some worthy spirits be pleased too. 

It shall more comfort breed, but none more will. 
But what if none? It can7iot yet undo 
The love I bear unto this holy skill : 

This is the thing that I was born to do^ 

This is 7ny scene^ this part must I fulfil. 

Mrs. Browning. 


67. HOW HE FACED THE CRISIS 

Edinburgh, 20, 1826. 

My dear Lockhart — I have your kind letter. 
Whenever I heard that Constable had made a cessio 
forty I thought it became me to make public how far 
I was concerned in these matters, and to offer my 
fortune so far as it was prestable, and the completion 
of my literary engagements (the better thing almost 
of the two) ; to make good all claims upon Ballantyne 
& Co. ; and even supposing that neither Hurst & Co. 
nor Constable & Co. ever pay a penny they owe me, 
my old age will be far from destitute — even if my 
right hand should lose its cunning. This is the vefy 
worst that can befall me ; but I have little doubt that, 
with ordinary management, the affairs of those houses 
will turn out favourably. It is needless to add that 
I will not engage myself, as Constable desires, for 
;^20,ooo more — or ;^2000 — or ^200. I have advanced 
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enough already to pay other people’s debts, and now 
must pay my own. If our friend C. had set out a 
fortnight earlier, nothing of all this would have hap- 
pened ; but he let the hour of distress precede the 
hour of provision, and he and others must pay for it. 
Yet don’t hint this to him, poor fellow; it is an 
infirmity of nature. 

I have made my matters public, and have had 
splendid offers of assistance, all which I have declined, 
for I would rather bear my own burden than subject 
myself to obligation. There is but one way in such 
cases. 

It is easy, no doubt, for any friend to blame me for 
entering into connection with commercial matters at 
all. But I wish to know what I could have done 
better, excluded from the Bar, and then from all 
profits for six years, by my colleague’s prolonged life. 
Literature was not in those days what poor Constable 
has made it ; and, with my little capital, I was too 
glad to make commercially the means of supporting 
my family. I got but ^600 for the Lay of the Last 
Alinstrelj and — it was a price that made men’s hair 
stand on end — ;^iooo for Marrtiion, I have been far 
from suffering by James Ballantyne. I owe it to him 
to say, that his difficulties, as well as his advantages, 
are owing to me. I trusted too much to Constable’s 
assurances of his own and his correspondents’ stability, 
but yet I believe he was only sanguine. The upshot 
is just what Hurst & Co. and Constable may be able 
to pay me ; if 15s. in the pound, I shall not complain 
of my loss, for I have gained many thousands in my 
day. But while I live I shall regret the downfall of 
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Constable’s house, for never did there exist so intel- 
ligent and so liberal an establishment. They went 
too far when money was plenty, that is cerUiin ; yet 
if every author in Britain had taxed himself half a 
year’s income, he should have kept up the house 
which first broke in upon the monopoly of the London 
trade, and made letters what they now are. 

I have had visits from all the monied people, offer- 
ing their purses — and those who are creditors, sending 
their managers and treasurers to assure me of their 
joining in and adopting any measures I may propose. 
I am glad of this for their sake and for my own ; for 
although I shall not desire to steer, yet I am the only 
person that can conn^ as Lieutenant Hatchway says, 
to any good purpose. A very odd anonymous offer I 
had of ;;^30,ooo,^ which I rejected, as I did every 
other. Unless I die, I shall beat up against this foul 
weather. A penny I will not borrow from any one. 
Since my creditors are content to be patient, I have 
the means of righting them perfectly, and the con- 
fidence to employ them. I would have given a good 
deal to have avoided the coup d eclat ; but that having 
taken place, I would not give sixpence for any other 
results. I fear you will think I am writing in the 
heat of excited resistance to bad fortune. My dear 
Lockhart, I am as calm and temperate as you ever 
saw me, and working at Woodstock like a very tiger. 
I am grieved for Lady Scott and Anne, who cannot 
conceive adversity can have the better of them, even 
for a moment. If it teaches a little of the frugality 
which I never had the heart to enforce when money 
^ Sir Walter never knew the name of this munificent friend. 
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was plenty, and it seemed cruel to interrupt the 
enjoyment of it in the way they liked best, it will 
be well. 

Kindest love to Sophia, end tell her to study the 
song^ and keep her spirits up. Tyne heart, tyne all ; 
and it is making more of money than it is worth to 
grieve about it. Kiss Johnnie for me. How glad I 
am fortune carried you to London before these reverses 
happened, as they would have embittered parting, 
and made it resemble the boat leaving the sinking 
ship. — Yours, dear Lockhart, affectionately, 

Walter Scott. 


68. VAXES 

He hears dim voices in the void 
That call to his fine sense within : 

He sees high visions unalloyed 
With any mystery of sin : 

Faint forms from out the parted lands, 

That seek redress from human laws, 
Stretch forward supplicating hands 
And bid him labour for their cause. 

He walks beside God’s hidden streams ; 

He muses on Man’s Right and Wrong ; 
Of all the wide World’s worth he dreams : 

He wakes, and gives them back a Song. 

Charles Sayle. 

\By permission of Messrs, William Blackwood. \ 

^ Up with the Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 
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69. THE BURIAL OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
MYNGS 

1665 

Invited to Sir Christopher Myngs’ funeral, but find 
them gone to church. However, I into the church, 
which is a fair large church, and a great chapel, and 
there heard the service, and stayed till they buried 
him, and then out ; and there met with Sir W. 
Coventry, who was there out of great generosity, and 
no person of quality there but lie, and went with him 
into his coach ; and, being in it with him, there 
happened this extraordinary case — one of the most 
romantic that ever I heard of in my life, and could not 
have believed, but that I did see it ; which was this : 
About a dozen able, lusty, proper men come to the 
coach-side with tears in their eyes, and one of them 
that spoke for the rest began, and said to Sir W. 
Coventry : ‘‘We are here a dozen of us, that have long 
known and loved and served our dead commander. 
Sir Christopher Myngs, and have now done the last 
office of laying him in the ground. We would be 
glad had we any other to offer after him, and in 
revenge of him. All we have is our lives ; if you will 
please to get his Royal Highness to give us a fire-ship 
among us all, here are a dozen of us, out of all which 
choose you one to be commander ; and the rest of us, 
whoever he is, will serve him, and, if possible, do 
that which shall show our memory of our dead com- 
mander, and our revenge.” Sir W. Coventry was 
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herewith much moved, as well as I, who could hardly 
abstain from weeping, and took their names, and so 
parted, telling me that he would move his Royal 
Highness as a thing, very extraordinary, which was 
done. The truth is. Sir Christopher Myngs was a 
very stout man, and a man of great parts and most 
excellent tongue among ordinary men ; and, as Sir 
W. Coventry says, could have been the most useful 
man at such a pinch of time as this. He was come 
into great renown here at home, and more abroad, in 
the West Indies. He had brought his family into a 
way of being great ; but, dying at this time, his 
memory and name, his father being always, and at 
this day, a shoemaker, and his mother a hoyman’s 
daughter, of which he was used frequently to boast, 
will be quite forgot in a few months as if he had never 
been, nor any of his name be the better by it ; he 
having not had time to will any estate, but is dead 
poor rather than rich. So we left the church and 
crowd. 

Samuel Pepys. 


70. THE MURDER OF EDWARD II. 

Berkeley Castle, The King is left alone with Lights 
bomy a murderer, 

Edward, Who’s there? what light is that? where- 
fore com’st thou ? 

Lightborn. To comfort you, and bring you joyful 
news. 
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Edw, Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy 
looks. 

Villain, I know thou com’st to murder me. 

Light, To murder you., my most gracious lord I 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 

The queen sent me to see how you were used, 

For she relents at this your misery : 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 

To see a king in this most piteous state ? 

Edw, Weep^st thou already? list awhile to me 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurneys’ is,^ 

Or as Matrevis’,^ hewn from the Caucasus, 

Y.et will it melt ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me is a sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light. O villains ! 

Edw, And there in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days’ space ; and lest that I should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water, — being a king ; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance. 

My mind’s distempered and my body’s numbed, 

And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 

Oh, would my blood drop out from every vein. 

As doth this water from my tattered robes. 

Tell Isabel the queen, I looked not thus 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont. 

Light, Oh, speak no more, my lord I this breaks 
my heart. 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself awhile. 

^ His keepers. 
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Edm), These looks of thine can harbour nought but 
death : 

I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 

Yet stay awhile, forbear thy>bloody hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes. 

That even then, when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light, What meanest your highness to mistrust me 
thus? 

Edw, What mean’st thou to dissemble with me 
thus? 

Light, These hands were never stained with inno- 
cent blood. 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 

Edw, Forgive my thought, for having such a 
thought. 

One jewel have I left, — receive thou this. 

Still fear I, and I know not what’s the cause, 

But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

Oh, if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart. 

Let the gift change thy mind, and save thy soul. 
Know that I am a king : oh, at that name 
I feel a hell of grief. Where is my crown ? 

Gone, gone ! and do I still remain alive? 

Light, You’re overwatched, my lord, lie down and 
rest. 

Edw, But that grief keeps me waking, I should 
sleep ; 

For not these ten days have these eyelids closed. 

Now ais I speak they fall, and yet with fear 
Open again. Oh, wherefore sitt’st thou here? 

Light, If thou mistrust me, I’ll be gone, my lord. 
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'dw. No, no, for if thou mean’st to murder me 
ihou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 

Light, He sleeps. 

Edw, Oh, let me not die ; yet stay, oh, stay awhile. 
Light, How now, my lord ? 

Edw, Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 

And tells me if I sleep I never wake ; 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 

And therefore tell me wherefore art thou come? 

Light, To rid thee of thy life ; Matrevis, come ! 
Ednux, I am too weak and feeble to resist : 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 

Christopher Marlowe. 


71. VERSES BEFORE DEATH 

Even ^ch is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust ; 

Who, in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days ; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 

My God shall raise me up, I trust ! 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 


72. THE DEATH OF CHATHAM 


The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an 
address to the throne, against the further prosecution 
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of hostilities with America. Chatham had, during 
some time, absented himself from Parliament, in con- 
sequence of his growimg infirmities. He determined 
to appear in his place on this occasion, and to declare 
that his opinions were decidedly at variance with those 
of the Rockingham party. 

He was in a state of great excitement. His medical 
attendants were uneasy, and strongly advised him to 
calm himself, and to remain at home. But he was not 
to be controlled. His son William and his son-in-law 
Lord Mahon, accompanied him to Westminster. He 
rested himself in the Chancellor’s room till the debate 
commenced, and then, leaning on his two young rela- 
tions, limped to his seat. 

The slightest particulars of that day were remem- 
bered, and have been carefully recorded. He bowed, 
it was remarked, with great courtliness to those Peers 
who rose to make way for him and his supporters. 
His crutch was in his hand. He wore, as was his 
fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs were swathed 
in flannel. His wig was so large and his face so 
emaciated that none of his features could be discerned, 
except the high curve of his nose and his eyes, which 
still retained a gleam of the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham 
rose. For some time his voice was inaudible. At 
length his tones became distinct and his action ani- 
mated. Here and there his hearers caught a thought 
or an expression which reminded them of William 
Pitt. But it was clear that he was not himself. He 
lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated 
the same words several times, and was so confused 

15 
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that, in speaking of the Act of Settlement, he could 
not recall the name of the Electress Sophia. 

The House listened in solemn silence, and with 
the aspect of profound respect and compassion. The 
stillness was so deep that the dropping of a handker- 
chief would have been heard. The Duke of Richmond 
replied with great tenderness and courtesy ; but while 
he spoke, the old man was observed to be restless and 
irritable. 

The Duke sat down. Chatham stood up again, 
pressed his hand on his breast, and sank down in an 
apoplectic fit. Three or four lords who sat near him 
caught him in his fall. The House broke up in con- 
fusion. The dying man was carried to the residence 
of one of the officers of Parliament, and was so far 
restored as to be able to bear a journey to Hayes. 
At Hayes, after lingering a few weeks, he expired in 
his seventieth year. 

Lord Macaulay. 


73. WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully'' steep 
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In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

William Wordsworth. 


74. DR. JOHNSON AND LORD 
CHESTERFIELD 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publica- 
tion Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered 
himself with expectations that Johnson would dedicate 
the work to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to 
soothe and insinuate himself with the sage, conscious, 
as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which he 
had treated its learned author ; and further attempted 
to conciliate him, by writing two papers in The World 
in recommendation of the work ; and it must be con- 
fessed that they contain some studied compliments, 
so finely turned, that if there had been no previous 
offence, it is probable that Johnson would have been 
highly delighted. Praise, in general, was pleasing 
to him ; but by praise from a man of rank and elegant 
accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, 
who thought that ‘‘all was false and hollow,” despised 
the honeyed words, and was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine that he 
could be the dupe* of such an artifice. His expression 
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to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occa- 
sion, was, “Sir, after making great professions, he 
had, for many years, taken no notice of me ; but 
when my Dictionary was coming out, he fell a 
scribbling in The World about it. Upon which I 
wrote him a letter expressed in civil terms, but such 
as might show him that I did not mind what he said 
or wrote, and that I had done with him.” 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, without being gratified. I for many years 
solicited Johnson to favour me with a copy of it, that so 
excellent a composition might not be lost to posterity. 
He delayed from time to time to give it me ; till at 
last, in 1781, when we were on a visit at Mr. Dilly’s, 
at Southill, in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dictate 
it to me from memory. 

“ To the Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield, 

February y, 1775. 

“My Lord — I have been lately informed, by the 
proprietor of The Worlds that two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your lordship. To be so distinguished is 
an honour, which, being very little accustomed to 
favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, 
or in what terms to acknowledge. 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
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Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; — that I mighty 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing ; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to 
continue it. When I had once addressed your lord- 
ship in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I 
had done all that I could ; and no man is well pleased 
to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door ; during which time I have been pushing 
on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless 
to complain, and have brought it at last, to the verge 
of publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before, 

“The shepherd in ‘ Virgil ’ grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

“Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I 
hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or to 
be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a patron, which Providence has enabled 
me to do for mysfelf. 
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Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I shall conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less ; for* I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation — My Lord, your 
lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson.’^ 


75. WISDOM 

Away with all that hides me from myself, 

Parts me from others, whispers I am wise. 

From our own wisdom less is to be reapt 
Than from the barest folly of our friend. 

DEATH 

Leaf after leaf drops off, flower after flower, 
Some in the chill, some in the warmer hour : 
Alike they flourish and alike they fall. 

And Earth who nourisht them receives them all. 
Should we, her wiser sons, be less content 
To sink into her lap when life is spent? 

W. S. Landor. 


76. SHAKESPEARE 

Shakespeare is the grandest thing we (English) 
have yet done. For our honour among foreign 
nations, as an ornament to our English Household, 
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what item is there that we would not surrender rather 
than him? Consider now, if they asked us, Will 
you give up your Indian Empire or your Shake- 
speare, you English ; never have had any Indian 
Empire, or never had any Shakespeare? Really it 
were a grave question. Official persons would answer 
doubtless in official language ; but we, for our part too, 
should not we be forced to answer : Indian Empire, 
or no Indian Empire ; we cannot do without Shake- 
speare ! Indian Empire will go, at any rate, some 
day ; but this Shakespeare does not go, he lasts for- 
ever with us ; we cannot give up our Shakespeare ! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities ; and considering 
him merely as a real, marketable, tangibly -useful 
possession. England, before long, this Island of 
ours, will hold but a small fraction of the English ; in 
America, in New Holland, east and west to the very 
Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering great 
spaces of the Globe. And now, what is it that can 
keep all these together into virtually one Nation, so 
that they do not fall out and fight, but live at peace 
in brotherlike intercourse, helping one another? 
This is justly regarded as the greatest practical pro- 
blem, the thing all manner of sovereignties and 
governments are here to accomplish : what is it that 
will accomplish this? Acts of Parliament, admini- 
strative prime ministers cannot. America is parted 
from us, so far as Parliament could part it. Call it 
not fantastic, for there is much reality in it : Here, I 
say, is an English King, whom no time or chance. 
Parliament or combination of Parliaments, can 
dethrone ! This King Shakespeare, does not he 
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shine, in crowded sovereignty, over us all, as the 
noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying - signs ; 
^destructible ; really more valuable in that point of 
view than any other means or appliance whatsoever? 
We can fancy him as radiant aloft over all the Nations 
of Englishmen a thousand years hence. From Para- 
matta, from New York, wheresoever, under what sort 
of Parish-Constable soever, English men and women 
are, they will say to one another : ‘‘Yes, this Shake- 
speare is ours ; we produced him, we speak and 
think by him ; we are of one blood and kind with 
him.” The most common-sense politician, too, if he 
pleases, may think of that. 

...... 

It is in what I call Portrait painting, delineating 
of men and things, especially of men, that Shake- 
speare is great. All the greatness of the man comes 
out decisively here. It is unexampled, I think, that 
calm creative perspicacity of Shakespeare. The thing 
he looks at reveals not this or that face of it, but its 
inmost heart, and generic secret : it dissolves itself 
as in light before him, so that he discerns the perfect 
structure of it. Creative, we said : poetic creation, 
what is this too but seeing the thing sufficiently? 
The word that will describe the thing, follows of itself 
from such clear intense sight of the thing. And is 
not Shakespeare’s morality^ his valour, candour, 
tolerance, truthfulness ; his whole victorious strength 
and greatness, which can triumph over such obstruc- 
tions, visible there too? Great as the world! No 
twisted^ poor convex - concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convexities and concavities ; a 
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perfectly level mirror ; — that is to say withal, if we 
will understand it, a man justly related to all things 
and men, a good man. It is truly a lordly spectacle 
how this great soul takes, in all kinds of men and 
objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a Coriolanus ; 
sets them all forth to us in their round completeness ; 
loving, just, the equal brother of all. Novum Or- 
ganum^ and all the intellect you will find in Bacon, 
is of a quite secondary order ; earthly, material, poor 
in comparison with this. Among modern men, one 
finds, in strictness, almost nothing of the same rank. 
Goethe alone, since the days of Shakespeare, reminds 
me of it. Of him too you say that he saw the object ; 
you may say what he himself says of Shakespeare : 
^‘His characters are like watches with dial-plates of 
transparent crystal ; they show you the hour like 
others, and the inward mechanism also is all visible.” 

At bottom, it is the Poet’s first gift, as it is all 
men’s, that he have intellect enough. He will be a 
Poet if he have : a Poet in word ; or failing that, 
perhaps still better, a Poet in act. Whether he write 
at all ; and if so, whether in prose or in verse, will 
depend on accidents. But the faculty which enables 
him to discern the inner heart of things, and the 
harmony that dwells there (for whatsoever exists has 
a harmony in the heart of it, or it would not hold 
together and exist), is not the result of habits or 
accidents, but the gift of Nature herself ; the primary 
outfit for a Heroic Man in what sort soever. To the 
Poet, as to every other, we say first of all. See, If 
you cannot do that, it is of no use to keep stringing 
rhymes together, jingling sensibilities against each 
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other, and name yourself a Poet ; there is no hope for 
you. If you can, there is, in prose or verse, in action 
or speculation, all manner of hope. 

Thomas Carlyle. 


77. TWO SONNETS 

I 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes now wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight : 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

II 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day I 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too shdrt a date : 
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Sometimes too hot the sun of summer shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 

And every fair from fair sometimes declines, 

By chance, or Nature’s changing course, untrimm’d. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

William Shakespeare. 


78. THE DYING PROPHET 

John of Gannt^ King Richard the Seconds uncle, now 
at the point of death, speaks his fears for England, 
which is suffering from the bad government of the 
King, 

Gaunt is brought in in a chair ; his brother, Edmund, 
Duke of York, and his servants are standing by 
him, Gaufit has se^it for the King, 

Gaunt, Will the King come, that I may breathe 
my last 

In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth? 

York, Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your 
breath ; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt, Oh, but they say the tongues of dying 
men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony : 
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W.here words are scarce, they are seldom spent in 
vain, 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words in 
pain. 

Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear. 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York, No ; it is stopped with other flattering 
sounds. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity 
(So be it new, there’s no respect how vile). 

That is not quickly buzzed into his ears? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 

Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspired, 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last. 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves ; 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Feared by their breed and famous by tfneir birth, 
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RenownM for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son ; 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leased out (I die pronouncing it). 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds : 

That England, that was wont to conquer others. 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 

How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

William Shakespeare. 


79. TO THINE OWNSELF BE TRUE 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every ihan thy ear, but few thy voice ; 
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Take each man^s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all : to thine ownself be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

William Shakespeare. 


8o. AN INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR 

I 

He spoke of Burns : men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff, 

As homespun as their own. 

And, when he read, they forward leaned, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears. 

His brook-like songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 

Sun-like o’er faces brown and hard. 

As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 
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It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 

I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 

And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 


II 

God scatters love on every side 
Freely among his children all. 

And always hearts are lying open wide. 

Wherein some grains may fall. 

There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life. 

Which burst, unlocked for, into high-souled deeds. 
With wayside beauty rife. 

We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 

Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss. 

Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 

In sunn^ hours like this. 
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All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man. 


Ill 

Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; — 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line. 

Which, seeking not the praise of art. 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose, 

May be forgotten in his day. 

But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 


Anon. 
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81. JOHN ANDERSON 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent 
Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent: 

But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow^ 
John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither. 

And mony a canty day, John, 

WeVe had wi’ ane anither ; 

Now we maun totter doon, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go. 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

Robert Burns. 


82. A LETTER TO CHARLES DICKENS 

\llie Christmas CarolC\ 

Edinbur(;h, December 26 , 1843 . 

Blessings on your kind heart, my dear Dickens ! 
and may it always be as light and full as it is kind, 
and a fountain of kindness to all within reach of its 
beatings ! We are all charmed with your Carol, 
chiefly, I think, for the genuine goodness which 
breathes all through it, and in the true inspiring 

16 
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angel by which its genius has been awakened. The 
whole scene of the Cratchetts is like the dream of a 
beneficent angel in spite of its broad reality, and little 
tiny Tim, in life and death almost as sweet and as 
touching as Nelly. And then the school-day scene, 
with that large-hearted delicate sister, and her true 
inheritor, with his gall-looking liver, and milk of 
human kindness for blood, and yet all so natural, 
and so humbly and serenely happy! Well, you 
should be happy yourself, for you may be sure you 
have done more good, and not only fastened more 
kindly feelings, but prompted more positive acts of 
beneficence, by this little publication, than can be 
traced to all the pulpits and confessionals in Christen- 
dom since Christmas, 1842. 

And is not this better than caricaturing American 
knaveries, or lavishing your great gifts of fancy and 
observation on Pecksniffs, Dodgers, Bailleys, and 
Moulds. Nor is this a mere crotchet of mine, for 
nine-tenths of your readers, I am convinced, are of 
the same opinion ; and accordingly, I prophesy that 
you will sell three times as many of this moral and 
pathetic Carol as of your grotesque and fantastical 
Chuzzlewits. 

I hope you have not fancied that I think less 
frequently of you, or love you less, because I have 
not lately written to you. Indeed it is not so ; but I 
have been poorly in health for the last five months, 
and advancing age makes me lazy and perhaps 
forgetful. But I do not forget my benefactors, and I 
owe too much to you not to have you constantly in 
my thoughts. I scarcely know a single individual to 
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whom I am indebted for so much pleasure, and the 
means at least of being made better. I wish you had 
not made such an onslaught on the Americans. Even 
if it were all merited, it doe^ mischief, and no good. 
Besides, you know that there are many exceptions ; 
and if ten righteous might have saved a city once, 
there are surely innocent and amiable men and 
women, and besides, boys and girls enough, in that 
vast region, to arrest the proscription of a nation. I 
cannot but hope, therefore, that you will relent before 
you have done with them, and contrast your deep 
shadings with some redeeming touches. God bless 
you. I must not say more to-day. 

Francis Jeffrey. 


83. MILTON 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

William Wordsworth. 
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84. ROME 

Since I last wrote to you, I have seen the ruins of 
Rome, the Vatican, St. Peter’s, and all the miracles 
of ancient and modern art contained in that majestic 
city. The impression of it exceeds anything I have 
ever experienced in my travels. We stayed there 
only a week, intending to return at the end of 
February, and devote two or three months to its 
mines of inexhaustible contemplation, to which period 
I refer you for a minute account of it. We visited 
the Forum and the ruins of the Coliseum every day. 
The Coliseum is unlike any work of human hands I 
ever saw before. It is of enormous height and circuit, 
and the arches built of massy stones are piled on one 
another, and jut into the blue air, shattered into the 
forms of overhanging rocks. It has been changed 
by time into the image of an amphitheatre of rocky 
hills overgrown by the wild olive, the myrtle, and 
the fig-tree, and threaded by little paths, which wind 
among its ruined stairs and immeasurable galleries : 
the copsewood overshadows you as you wander 
through its labyrinths, and the wild weeds of this 
climate of flowers bloom under your feet. The arena 
is covered with grass, and pierces, like the skirts of a 
natural plain, the chasms of the broken arches around. 
But a small part of the exterior circumference remains 
— it is exquisitely light and beautiful ; and the effect 
of the perfection of its architecture, adorned with 
ranges of Corinthian pilasters, supporting a bold 
cornice, is such as to diminish the effect of its great- 
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ness. The interior is all ruin. I can scarcely belie\»e 
that even when encrusted with Dorian marble and 
ornamented l3y columns of Egyptian granite, its effect 
could have been so sublime, and so impressive as in 
its present state. It is open to the sky, and it was 
the clear and sunny weather of the end of November 
in this climate when we visited it, day after day. 

Near it is the arch of Constantine, or rather the 
arch of Trajan. It is exquisitely beautiful and perfect. 
The Forum is a plain in the midst of Rome, a kind 
of desert full of heaps of stones and pits ; and though 
so near the habitations of men, is the most desolate 
place you can conceive. The ruins of temples stand 
in and around it, shattered columns and ranges of 
others complete, supporting cornices of exquisite 
workmanship, and vast vaults of shattered domes 
distinct with regular compartments, once filled with 
sculptures of ivory or brass. The temples of Jupiter, 
and Concord, and Peace, and the Sun, and the 
Moon, and Vesta, are all within a short distance of 
this spot. Behold the wrecks of what a great nation 
once dedicated to the abstractions of the mind ! 
Rome is a city, as it were, of the dead, or rather of 
those who cannot die, and who survive the puny 
generations which inhabit and pass over the spot 
which they have made sacred to eternity. In Rome, 
at least in the first enthusiasm of your recognition of 
ancient time, you see nothing of the Italians. The 
nature of the city assists the delusion, for its vast and 
antique walls describe a circumference of sixteen 
miles, and thus the population is thinly scattered over 
this space, nearfy as great as London. Wide wild 
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fields are enclosed within it, and there are grassy 
lanes and copses winding among the ruins, and a 
great green hill, lonely and bare, which overhangs 
the Tiber. The gardens' of the modern palaces are 
like wild woods of cedar, and cypress, and pine, and 
the neglected walks are overgrown with weeds. The 
English burying-place is a green slope near the walls, 
under the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, 
the most beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. 
To see the sun shining on its bright grass, fresh, 
when we visited it, with the autumnal dews, and hear 
the whispering of the wind among the leaves of the 
trees which have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and 
the soil which is stirring in the sun-warm earth, and 
to mark the tombs, mostly of women and young 
people who were buried there, one might, if one were 
to die, desire the sleep they seem to sleep. Such is 
the human mind, and so it peoples with its wishes 
vacancy and oblivion. 

I have told you little about Rome ; but I reserve 
the Pantheon, and St. Peter’s, and the Vatican, and 
Raffael, for my return. About a fortnight ago I left 

Rome, and Mary and C followed in three days, 

for it was necessary to procure lodgings here without 
alighting at an inn. From my peculiar mode of 
travelling I saw little of the country, but could just 
observe that the wild beauty of the scenery and the 
barbarous ferocity of the inhabitants progressively 
increased. On entering Naples, the first circum- 
stance that engaged my attention was an assassina- 
tion. A youth ran out of a shop, pursued by a 
woman with a bludgeon, and a man armed with a 
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knife. The man overtook him, and with one blow in 
the neck laid him dead in the road. On my express- 
ing the emotions of horror and indignation which 
I felt, a Calabrian priest,, who travelled with me, 
laughed heartily, and attempted to quiz me, as what 
the English call a flat. I never felt such an inclina- 
tion to beat any one. Heaven knows I have little 
power, but he saw that I looked extremely displeased, 
and was silent. This same man, a fellow of gigantic 
strength and stature, had expressed the most frantic 
terror of robbers on the road ; he cried at the sight of 
my pistol, and it had been with great difficulty that 
the joint exertions of myself and the vetturino had 
quieted his hysterics. 

But external nature in these delightful regions 
contrasts with and compensates for the deformity and 
degradation of humanity. We have a lodging 
divided from the sea by the royal gardens, and from 
our windows we see perpetually the blue waters of 
the bay, forever changing, yet forever the same, and 
encompassed by the mountainous island of Capreae, 
the lofty peaks which overhang Salerno, and the 
woody hill of Posilipo, whose promontories hide 
from us Misenum and the lofty isle Inarime,^ which, 
with its divided summit, forms the opposite horn of 
the bay. From the pleasant walks of the! garden 
we see Vesuvius ; a smoke by day and a lire by 
night is seen upon its summit, and the glassy sea 
often reflects its light or shadow. The climate is 
delicious. We sit without a lire, with the windows 
open, and have almost all the productions of an 
' The ancient name of Ischia. 
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English summer. The weather is usually like what 
Wordsworth calls ‘‘the first fine day of March’*; 
sometimes very much warmer, though perhaps it 
wants that “each minute. sweeter than before,” which 
gives an intoxicating sweetness to the awakening of 
the earth from its winter’s sleep in England. We 
have made two excursions, one to Baiae and one to 
Vesuvius, and we propose to visit, successively, the 
islands, Paestum, Pompeii, and Beneventum. 

We set off an hour after sunrise one radiant morn- 
ing in a little boat ; there was not a cloud in the sky, 
nor a wave upon the sea, which was so translucent 
that you could see the hollow caverns clothed with 
the glaucous sea-moss, and the leaves and branches 
of those delicate weeds that pave the unequal bottom 
of the water. As noon approached, the heat, and 
especially the light, became intense. We passed 
Posilipo, and came first to the eastern point of the bay 
of Puzzuoli, which is within the great bay of Naples, 
and which again incloses that of Baiae. Here are lofty 
rocks and craggy islets, with arches and portals of 
precipice standing in the sea, and enormous caverns, 
which echoed faintly with the murmur of the languid 
tide. This is called La Scuola di Virgilio. We 
then went directly across to the promontory of 
Misenum, leaving the precipitous island of Nesida 
on the right. Here we were conducted to see the 
Mare Morto, and the Elysian fields ; the spot on 
which Virgil places the scenery of the Sixth Aeneid. 
Though extremely beautiful, as a lake, and woody 
hills, and this divine sky must make it, I confess my 
disappointment. The guide showed us an antique 
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cemetery, where the niches used for placing the 
cinerary urns of the dead yet remain. We then 
coasted the bay of Baiae to the left, in which we saw 
many picturesque and interesting ruins ; but I have 
to remark that we never disembarked but we were 
disappointed — while from the boat the effect of the 
scenery was inexpressibly delightful. The colours of 
the water and the air breathe over all things here the 
radiance of their own beauty. After passing the 
bay of Baiae, and observing the ruins of its antique 
grandeur standing like rocks in the transparent sea 
under our boat, we landed to visit lake Avernus. 
We passed through the cavern of the Sibyl (not 
Virgil’s Sybil) which pierces one of the hills which 
circumscribe the lake, and came to a calm and lovely 
basin of water, surrounded by dark woody hills, and 
profoundly solitary. Some vast ruins of the temple 
of Pluto stand on a lawny hill on one side of it, and 
are reflected in its windless mirror. It is far more 
beautiful than the Elysian fields — but there are all 
the materials for beauty in the latter, and the Avernus 
was once a chasm of deadly and pestilential vapours. 
About half a mile from Avernus, a high hill, called 
Monte Novo, was thrown up by volcanic fire. 

Passing onward we came to Pozzuoli, the ancient 
Dicaearchea, where there are the columns remaining 
of a temple to Serapis, and the wreck of an enormous 
amphitheatre, changed, like the Coliseum, into a 
natural hill by the over-teeming vegetation. Here 
also is the Solfatara, of which there is a poetical 
description in the Civil War of Petronius, beginning 
— Est locus^ anfi in which the verses of the poet are 
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ii^finitely finer than what he describes, for it is not a 
very curious place. After seeing these things we 
returned by moonlight to Naples in our boat. What 
colours there were in thcc sky, what radiance in the 
evening star, and how the moon was encompassed by 
a light unknown to our regions ! 

Our next excursion was to Vesuvius. We went 
to Resina in a carriage, where Mary and I mounted 

mules, and C was carried in a chair on the 

shoulders of our men, much like a member of Parlia- 
ment after he has gained his election, and looking, 
with less reason, quite as frightened. So we arrived 
at the hermitage of San Salvador, where an old 
hermit, belted with rope, set forth the plates for our 
refreshment. 

Vesuvius is, after the Glaciers, the most impressive 
exhibition of the energies of nature I ever saw. It 
has not the immeasurable greatness, the over- 
powering magnificence, nor, above all, the radiant 
beauty of the glaciers ; but it has all their character of 
tremendous and irresistible strength. From Resina 
to the hermitage you wind up the mountain, and 
cross a vast stream of hardened lava, which is an 
actual image of the waves of the sea, changed into 
hard black stone by enchantment. The lines of the 
boiling flood seem to hang in the air, and it is 
difficult to believe that the billows which seem hurry- 
ing down upon you are not actually in motion. This 
plain was once a sea of liquid fire. From the 
hermitage we crossed another vast stream of lava, 
and then went on foot up the cone — this is the only 
part of the ascent in which there is any difficulty, and 
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that difficulty has been much exaggerated. It\is 
composed of rocks of lava, and declivities of ashes ; 
by ascending the former and descending the latter, 
there is very little fatigue, t On the summit is a kind 
of irregular plain, the most horrible chaos that can 
be imagined ; riven into ghastly chasms, and heaped 
up with tumuli of great stones and cinders, and 
enormous rocks blackened and calcined, which had 
been thrown from the volcano upon one another in 
terrible confusion. In the midst stands the conical 
hill from which volumes of smoke, and the fountains 
of liquid fire, are rolled forth forever. The moun- 
tain is at present in a slight state of eruption ; and 
a thick heavy white smoke is perpetually rolled out, 
interrupted by enormous columns of an impenetrable 
black bituminous vapour, which is hurled up fold 
after fold into the sky with a deep hollow sound, and 
fiery stones are rained down from its darkness, and a 
black shower of ashes fell even where we sat. The 
lava, like the glacier, creeps on perpetually, with a 
crackling sound as of suppressed fire. There are 
several springs of lava ; and in one place it rushes 
precipitously over a high crag, rolling down the half- 
molten rocks and its own overhanging waves ; a 
cataract of quivering fire. We approached the 
extremity of one of the rivers of lava ; it is about 
twenty feet in breadth and ten in height ; and as the 
inclined plane was not rapid, its motion was very 
slow. We saw the masses of its dark exterior surface 
detach themselves as it moved, and betray the depth 
of the liquid flame. In the day the fire is but slightly 
seen ; you only observe a tremulous motion in the 
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aiF, and streams and fountains of white sulphurous 
smoke. 

At length we saw the sun sink, between Capreae 
and Inarime, and, as the darkness increased, the 
effect of the fire became more beautiful. We were, 
as it were, surrounded by streams and cataracts of 
the red and radiant fire ; and in the midst, from the 
column of bituminous smoke shot up into the air, fell 
the vast masses of rock, white with the light of their 
intense heat, leaving behind them through the dark 
vapour trains of splendour. We descended by torch- 
light, and I should have enjoyed the scenery on my 
return, but they conducted me, I know not how, to 
the hermitage in a state of intense bodily suffering, 
the worst effect of which was spoiling the pleasure of 

Mary and C . Our guides on the occasion were 

complete savages. You have no idea of the horrible 
cries which they suddenly utter, no one knows why ; 

the clamour, the vociferation, the tumult. C in 

her palanquin suffered most from it ; and when I had 
gone on before, they threatened to leave her in the 
middle of the road, which they would have done had 
not my Italian servant promised them a beating, 
after which they became quiet. Nothing, however, 
can be more picturesque than the gestures and the 
physiognomies of these savage people. And when, 
in the darkness of night, they unexpectedly begin to 
sing in chorus some fragments of their wild sweet 
national music, the effect is exceedingly fine. 


P. B. Shelley. 
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8S. OUT IN THE WOODS 

In the oldest wood I know a brooklet, 

That bubbles over stones and roots, 

And ripples out of hollow places, 

Like music out of flutes. 

There creeps the pungent breath of cedars. 
Rich coolness wraps the air about, 

Whilst through clear pools electric flashes 
Betray the watchful trout. 

I know where wild things lurk and linger, 
In groves as gray and grand as Time ; 

I know where God has written poems 
Too strong for words or rhyme. 

Come, let us go, each pulse is precious, 
Come, ere the day has lost its dawn ; 

And you shall quaff life’s finest essence 
From primal flagons drawn ! 

Just for a day slip off the tether 
Of hothouse wants, and dare to be 

A child of Nature, strong and simple, 

Out in the woods with me. 

Out in the woods, on freedom’s bosom, 
We shall be worthy sons of men, 

Bred of remotest sires who bearded 
The satyr in his den. 
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Come, just a sip of the wild man’s nectar 
Shall show you life from a point of view 
As old as the oldest stones of the mountains, 
And yet as fresh as ^ew ! 

Maurice Thompson, 


86. THE CHAMOIS-HUNTER 

My subsequent destination was Vienna ; but I 
wished to associate with my journey thither a visit 
to some of the glaciers of the Tyrol. At Landeck, 
on the 29th of August, I learned that the nearest 
glacier was that adjacent to the Gebatsch Alp, at the 
head of the Kaunserthal ; and on the following morn- 
ing I was on my way towards this valley. I sought 
to obtain a guide at Kaltebrunnen, but failed ; and 
afterwards walked to the little hamlet of Feuchten, 
where I put up at a very lowly inn. My host, I 
believe, had never seen an Englishman, but he had 
heard of such, and remarked to me in his patois with 
emphasis : Die Englander sind die kiihnste Leute in 
dieser Welt.” Through his mediation I secured a 
chamois-hunter, named Johann Auer, to be my guide, 
and next morning I started with this man up the 
valley. The sun, as we ascended, smote the earth 
and us with great power ; high mountains flanked us 
on either side, while in front of us, closing the view, 
was the mass of the Weisskugel, covered with snow. 
At three o’clock we came in sight of the glacier, and 
soon afterwards I made the acquaintance of the Senner 
or cheesemakers of the Gebatsch Alp.‘ 
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The chief of these was a fine tall fellow, with free, 
frank countenance, which, however, had a dash of tlie 
mountain wildness in it. His feet were bare, he wore 
breeches, and fragments of stocking partially covered 
his legs, leaving a black zone between the upper rim 
of the sock and the breeches. His feet and face were 
of the same swarthy hue ; still he was handsome, and 
in a measure pleasant to look upon. He asked me 
what he could cook for me, and I requested some 
bread and milk ; the former was a month old, the 
latter was fresh and delicious, and on these I fared 
sumptuously. I went to the glacier afterwards with 
my guide, and remained upon the ice until twilight, 
when we returned, guided by no path, but passing 
amid crags grasped by the gnarled roots of the pine, 
through green dells, and over bilberry knolls of ex- 
quisite colouring. My guide kept in advance of me 
singing a Tyrolese melody, and his song and the 
surrounding scene revived and realised all the im- 
pressions of my boyhood regarding the Tyrol. * 

Milking was over when we returned to the chalet, 
which now contained four men exclusive of myself 
and my guide. A fire of pine logs was made upon a 
platform of stone, elevated three feet above the floor ; 
there was no chimney, as the smoke found ample vent 
through the holes and fissures in the sides and roof. 
The men were all intensely sunburnt, the legitimate 
brown deepening into black with beard and dirt. 
The chief senner prepared supper, breaking eggs into 
a dish, and using his black fingers to empty the shell 
when the albumen was refractory. A fine erect figure 
he was as he stood in the glowing light of the fire. 
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All the men were smoking, and now and then a brand 
was taken from the fire to light a renewed pipe, and a 
ruddy glare flung thereby over the wild countenance 
of the smoker. In one corner of the chalet, and raised 
high above the ground, was a large bed, covered with 
clothes of the most dubious black-brown hue ; at one 
end was a little water-wheel turned by a brook, 
which communicated motion to a churndash which 
made the butter. The beams and rafters were covered 
with cheeses, drying in the warm smoke. The senner^ 
at my request, showed me his storeroom, and ex- 
plained to me the process of making cheese, its in- 
terest to me consisting in its bearing upon the question 
of slaty cleavage. Three gigantic masses of butter 
were in the room, and I amused my host by calling 
them butter-glaciers. Soon afterwards a bit of cotton 
was stuck in a lump of grease, which was placed in a 
lantern, and the wick ignited ; the chamois-hunter 
took it, and led the way to our resting-place, I having 
previously declined a good-natured invitation to sleep 
in the big black bed already referred to. 

There was a cowhouse near the chalet, and above 
it, raised on pillars of pine, and approached by a 
ladder, was a loft, which contained a quantity of dry 
hay : this my guide shook to soften the lumps, and 
erected an eminence for my head. I lay down, draw- 
ing my plaid over me, but Auer affirmed that this 
would not be a sufficient protection against the cold ; 
he therefore piled hay upon me to the shoulders, and 
proposed covering up my head also. This, however, 
I declined, though the biting coldness of the air, 
which sometimes blew in upon us, afterwards proved 
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to me the wisdom of the suggestion. Having set i;^e 
right, my chamois-hunter prepared a place for him- 
self, and soon his heavy breathing informed me that 
he was in a state of bliss which I could only envy. 
One by one the stars crossed the apertures in the roof. 
Once the Pleiades hung above me like a cluster of 
gems ; I tried to admire them, but there was no 
fervour in my admiration. Sometimes I dozed, but 
always as this was about to deepen into positive sleep 
it was rudely broken by the clamour of a group of 
pigs which occupied the ground-floor of our dwelling. 
The object of each individual of the group was to 
secure for himself the maximum amount of heat, and 
hence the outside members were incessantly trying to 
become inside ones. It was the struggle of radical 
and conservative among the pachyderms, the politics 
being determined by the accident of position. 

I rose at five o’clock on the ist of September, and 
after a breakfast of black bread and milk ascended the 
glacier as far as practicable. We once quitted it, 
crossed a promontory, and descended upon one of 
its branches, which was flanked by some fine old 
moraines. We here came upon a group of seven 
marmots, which with yells of terror scattered them- 
selves among the rocks. The points of the glacier 
beyond my reach I examined through a telescope ; 
along the faces of the sections the lines of stratifica- 
tion were clearly shown ; and in many places where 
the mass showed manifest signs of lateral pressure, I 
thought I could observe the cleavage passing through 
the strata. The point, however, was too important to 
rest upon an observation made from such a distance. 
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and I therefore abstained from mentioning it sub- 
sequently. I examined the fissures and the veining, 
and noticed how the latter became most perfect in 
places where the pressure was greatest. The effect 
of oblique pressure was also finely shown : at one 
place the thrust of the descending glacier was opposed 
by the resistance offered by the side of the valley, the 
direction of the force being oblique to the side ; the 
consequence was a structure nearly parallel to the 
valley, and consequently oblique to the thrust which 
I believe to be its cause. 

After five hours^ examination we returned to our 
chalet, where we refreshed ourselves, put our things 
in order, and faced a nameless Joch, or pass ; our 
aim being to cross the mountains into the valley of 
Lantaufer, and reach Graun that evening. After a 
rough ascent over the alp we came to the dead crag, 
where the weather had broken up the mountains into 
ruinous heaps of rock and shingle. We reached the 
end of a glacier, the ice of which was covered by 
sloppy snow, and at some distance up it came upon 
an islet of stones and debris, where we paused to rest 
ourselves. My guide, as usual, ranged over the sum- 
mits with his telescope, and at length exclaimed, ‘‘I 
see a chamois.” The creature stood upon a cliff some 
hundreds of yards to our left, and seemed to watch 
our movements. It was a most graceful animal, and 
its life and beauty stood out in forcible antithesis to 
the surrounding savagery and death. 

On the steep slopes of the glacier I was assisted by 
the hand of my guide. In fact, on this day I deemed 
places dangerous, and dreaded them as such, which 
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subsequent practice enabled me to regard with perfect 
indifference ; so much does what we call courage 
depend upon habit, or on the fact of knowing that we 
have really nothing to fe^ar. • Doubtless there are 
times when a climber has to make up his mind for 
very unpleasant possibilities, and even gather calm- 
ness from the contemplation of the worst ; but in 
most cases I should say that his courage is derived 
from the latent feeling that the chances of safety are 
immensely in his favour. 

After a tough struggle we reached the narrow row 
of crags which forms the crest of the pass, and looked 
into the world of mountain and cloud on the other 
side. The scene was one of stern grandeur — the 
misty lights and deep cloud-glooms being so dis- 
posed as to augment the impression of vastness which 
the scene conveyed. The breeze at the summit was 
exceedingly keen, but it gave our muscles tone, and 
we sprang swiftly downward through the yielding 
debris which here overlies the mountain, and in which 
we sometimes sank to the knees. Lower down we 
came once more upon the ice. The glacier had at 
one place melted away from its bounding cliff, which 
rose vertically to our right, while a wall of ice 60 or 
80 feet high was on our left. Between both was a 
narrow passage, the floor of which was snow, which 
I knew to be hollow beneath : my companion, how- 
ever, was in advance of me, and he being the heavier 
man, where he trod I followed without hesitation. 
On turning an angle of the rock I noticed an ex- 
pression of concern upon his countenance, and he 
muttered audibly, “I did not expect this.’* The 
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snow-floor had, in fact, given way, and exposed to 
view a clear green lake, one boundary of which was 
a sheer precipice of rock, and the other the aforesaid 
wall of ice ; the latter, ^ however, curved a little at its 
base, so as to form a short steep slope which over- 
hung the water. My guide first tried the slope alone; 
biting the ice with his shoe-nails, and holding on by 
the spike of his baton, he reached the other side. He 
then returned, and, divesting myself of all super- 
fluous clothes, as a preparation for the plunge which 
I fully expected, I also passed in safety. Probably 
the consciousness that I had water to fall into instead 
of pure space, enabled me to get across without 
anxiety or mischance ; but had I, like my guide, 
been unable to swim, my feelings would have been 
far different. 

This accomplished, we went swiftly down the 
valley, and the more I saw of my guide the more I 
liked him. He might, if he wished, have made his 
day’s j^Durney shorter by stopping before he reached 
Graun, but he would not do so. Every word he said 
to me regarding distances was true, and there was 
not the slightest desire shown to magnify his own 
labour. I learnt by mere accident that the day’s 
work had cut up his feet, but his cheerfulness and 
energy did not bate a jot till he had landed me in the 
Black Eagle at Graun. Next morning he came to 
my room, and said that he felt sufficiently refreshed 
to return home. I paid him what I owed him, when 
he took my hand, and, silently bending down his 
head, kissed it ; then, standing erect, he stretched 
forth his right hand, which I grasped lirmly in mine, 
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and bade him farewell ; and thus I parted from 
Johann Auer, my brave and truthful chamois-hunter. 

John Tyndall, 


87 . epilogue 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free. 

Will they pass to where — by death, fools think, 
imprison’d — 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so. 

Pity me? 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel, 

Being — who ? 

One who never turned his back, but march’d breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dream’d, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be. 
‘‘ Strive and thrive ! ” cry ‘‘ Speed — fight on for ever, 

There as here ! ” 

Robert Browning. 

\By pejnxi^swn of Messrs, Smith, Elder and Co.] 
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